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GENERAL COUNT CASIMIR PULASKI 


‘“‘THE FATHER OF THE AMERICAN CAVALRY’”’; FIRST 
COMMANDER OF WASHINGTON’S CAVALRY ; 
COMMANDER OF THE INDEPENDENT 
‘*‘PULASKI’S LEGION”’ 


‘‘Tesus! Mary! JosepH!’’ His DyinG WorpDs AT SIEGE OF 
SAVANNAH, OCTOBER, 1779 


(Copyrighted, «909, by Martin I, J. Griffin} 


CHAPTER I. 
SENTIMENTS OF PULASKI. 


“ Honor and a true desire of distinguishing myself in defense 
of Liberty was the only motive which fired my breast for the cause 
of the United States.” [Pulaski to Col. R. H. Lee, August 13, 1778.] 

“T am a Republican whom the love of glory and the honor of 
supporting the Liberty of Union drew hither.” [Pulaski to Con- 
gress, September 17, 1778. ] 

“ An enthusiastic zeal for the glorious cause which animated 
America when I came over and a contempt for death first intro- 
duced me in your service.” 

“T could not submit to stoop before the sovereigns of Europe, 
so I came to hazard all for the freedom of America, and desirous 
of passing the rest of my life in a country truly free and settling as 
a citizen to fight for Liberty.” [Pulaski to Congress, August 19 
1779; read October Ist. Pulaski died October 11th.] 


TRIBUTES TO HIS WORTH. 
“Count Pulaski who was a General of the Confederates in 
Poland, and who is gone to join you, is esteemed one of the greatest 
officers in Europe.” [Franklin to Washington, June 13, 1777.] 








2 Tributes to Pulaski’s Worth. 


“The Count’s valor and active zeal on all occasions have done 

him great honor.” [Washington to Congress, 14th March, 1778.] 
“ 

“T have a high sense of your merit and services and the prin- 
ciples that influenced the part you have taken in the affairs of this 
Country. The disinterested and unremitting, zeal you have mani- 
fested in the service gives you a title to the esteem of the Citizens 
of America and have assured you mine.” [Washington to Pulaski, 
November 24, 1778.] 

* + * * 

“ Among those who stood in the foremost ranks of patriotism 
and valor, to resist oppression and raise the standard of freedom and 
right, was Count Pulaski. He fought to restore the falling liberties 
of his country, with an ardor which nothing could repress, and with 
a perseverance which no obstacles could diminish, while a gleam 
of hope remained, that Poland could be saved from the destiny 
threatened by its enemies. The combined power of three empires 
drove him from his country and he arrived in America in time to 
fight for our own cause of independence, and to die on a foreign 
shore in defending those principles of justice and liberty, whose 
growth a wicked conspiracy of despots had blasted on his native soil. 

“ As Americans, it is our duty to cherish the fame of Pulaski; 
he came to us in the midst of our wants and perils, when we needed 
the aid of soldiers like himself, ardent in our cause for its own sake, 
and tried by the severest discipline of experience; he died in 
assisting to procure the freedom, which we now enjoy, and which 
every American deems the first of his earthly privileges. We care 
not to look farther; to these claims we are willing to yield up our 
hearts. 

“ What did he do for us, and what did he sacrifice in our behalf? 
He served us most devotedly, he fought bravely and he sacrificed 
his life.” [N. A. Review, No. 47, April, 1825, p. 378.] 

a 


* *« * 


“That he gained and preserved the friendship of Washington 
is a sufficient proof of his merits as an officer and his conduct as a 
man. His activity was unceasing and his courage was conspicuous 
on every occasion in which he had an opportunity to meet the enemy. 
He embraced our cause.as his own. He lost his life in defending 
it, thus acquiring the highest of all claims to the nation’s gratitude.” 
[Jared Sparks. ] 





PULASKI MONUMENT AT WASHINGTON 


TO BE DEDICATED MAY, 1910 











Tributes to Pulaski’s Worth. 3 


“ Few names have descended to us surrounded by more attrac- 
tions than that of Kasimir Pulaski. His patriotic career in his own 
country, his eminent services in ours, his enthusiasm for Liberty, 
his chivalrous character, his impetuous courage, and his glorious 
but untimely fate, have so illumined his name, that it lends alike a 
lustre to Romance and a dignity to History.” [Henry Williams at 
laying of corner-stone of monument at Savannah, October 11, 1853.] 

* * * * 

“His invaluable services to America entitle him to be num- 
bered among the heroes of America and to be perpetuated in the 
memory of the people for whom he sacrificed his life.” [Committee 
U. S. H. of Rep., 57th Congress, First Session, February 6, 1903.] 

* * * * 

“ His talents and his patriotism, his heroic and dashing courage, 
his towering genius, his unshaken loyalty, his incorruptible honor, — 
his indomitable love of country and his deeds of heroism.” [Hon. 
A. L. Brick, Rep. Indiana, February 6, 1903.] 

= s:-% 

“ Count Pulaski was a brave man, none braver, and merits our 
gratitude for the spirit with which he embarked in our Revolution.” 
[Judge Johnston, Charleston, S. C., 1825.] 

* * *K * 

“The high endowments of the truly wonderful man, his zeal 
in the cause of national independence, his almost supernatural fore- 
sight, his indefatigable vigilance, his unparalleled constancy, his 
patience never to be shaken, his lofty magnanimity, and many other 
virtues of an antique cast, which made him a living transcript of 
what has been termed the beau ideal in the military character.” 
[Captain Paul Bentalou.] 

“+ 2 2 

“ As a military man of science, knowledge and experience, as 
a soldier in the highest sense of the word, quick to perceive and 
decide, prompt to act, unwearied in perseverance, collected in the 
midst of danger, brave without rashness and discreet in his designs, 
Pulaski had few rivals in the lists of eminent warriors.” [N. A. 
Rev., No. 47.] 








Distrust of “ Foreign Papists.” 


CHAPTER II. 


DISTRUST OF “‘ FOREIGN PAPISTS ”’—PULASKI, WHY HE CAME—COM- 
MENDATION BY FRANKLIN AND DEANE—WASHINGTON INTRO- 
DUCES PULASKI TO CONGRESS—CONFERS WITH PRESIDENT HAN- 
COCK—DRAFTS PLAN FOR CORPS OF VWOLUNTEERS—HIS FIRST 
ENGLISH—GOES TO ASSIST WASHINGTON AGAINST THE BRITISH 
—WASHINGTON ADVISES CONGRESS TO GIVE PULASKI COMMAND 
OF ALL THE CAVALRY. 

In the early days of the Revolutionary War there was a dis- 
trust, and even opposition, to the employment of “ foreign Papists” 
in the service of the Colonies. This was illustrated by the opposi- 
tion in the Continental Congress, January, 1776, to the engagement 
of Captain Dohicky Arundel, the first French artillerist to offer his 
services, because he was “a Foreign Papist.” Yet within six 
months he had given his life to the cause of American Liberty on 
the soil of Virginia, a Colony hostile to his Faith. As time passed 
and the need of trained officers became more manifest, being 
“ foreign Papists” did not wholly detract from the merits of officers 
who offered their services; though for “ foreigners” there ever 
remained more or less distrust and always preference for “ natives.” 

Among the number whose services to our Country became 
conspicuous and illustrious was the Catholic Count Casimir 
Puvaski of Poland. It is not our purpose to narrate his life from 
his birth until his coming to America, nor to detail his struggles 
for the Liberty of his own land. Though these gave him a deeper 
inspiration for Liberty in America and made his endeavors for our 
Country more earnest and whole-hearted, his career in Poland 
belongs to another sphere of action than that circumscribing the 
limitations of our work. ; 

“Count Casimir Pulaski was born in Poland of Catholic 
parents in 1747. The ‘dissidents,’ as they were called in Poland 
or Protestants in general, together with Russia and Prussia, con- 
spired against Poland, which was Catholic, to eliminate it from the 
Map of Europe. At that time Bishop Adam Krasinski, Count 
Joseph Pulaski with his son, Casimir, and a few other patriotic and 
staunch Catholics formed in the city of Bara in Poland on the 29th 
of February, 1768, a federation, called ‘CONFEDERATION OF Bara’ to 
free Poland of its enemies. Of this Confederation the most cele- 
brated was Count Casimir Pulaski. His associate was Father 
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Pulaski, Why He Came. 5 


Marcus, a Carmelite monk. After many battles he fortified the 
Cloister of Our Lady of Czenstochora and defended it against the 
Russians. 

“The above is enough proof that he was a strong Catholic.” 
[Rev. B. Pawlowski, Uniontown, Pa.] 

Casimir succeeded his father, Joseph, in command of the 
battling Polanders. For three years he continued the warfare, but 
in 1772 he fled to Turkey which refused to surrender him. He 
went to Paris, where, as his estates had been confiscated, he lived 
almost in poverty. 

“ Across the Atlantic came to him the tidings that the people 
of another hemisphere had bid defiance to oppression and were 
arming for the struggle. The sound stirred the heart of Pulaski 
like the voice of a battle trumpet. It was a struggle for Liberty. 
It was his cause, whoever the people and wherever the scene of 
conflict. Fate forbade him to achieve the independence of his own 
country, and true to the noble impulses of his soul, he came to 
aid in establishing that of America,” said Henry Williams, Esq., on 
the laying of cornerstone of monument to his memory at Savannah, 
October 11, 1853. 

“He saw a new field opened for vindicating with his sword 
the same principles, the same rights of mankind, the same un- 
changeable laws of justice, as those for which he had wielded it 
with so much courage and singleness of purpose in his own 
country.” [Sparks, Am. Biog., XIV, 415.] 

“ At the very time when the flight of Lafayette was causing 
so much talk, some were striving to send to the service of the 
insurgents Pulaski, to whom the events of Poland had given 
celebrity, and at the same time brought dire poverty; it was 
Rulhiére, one of M. de Vergennes’ political auxiliaries, connected 
with the archives of his Ministry, who was entrusted with nego- 
tiating that matter with Franklin. Beginning on March Ist (1777), 
they had not finished on April 12th. On this date Rulhiére sent an 
answer to someone, who might indeed be the Count de Chatellux, 
who was very much concerned by inclination in all these manceuvres ; 
he wrote that a word from M. de Vergennes to Franklin would 
remove the difficulties. Now the word was written or a message 
was carried, since, in fact, Pulaski soon embarked; and this corre- 
spondence was discovered among the State papers, in the Foreign 
Affairs office.” [Etats-Unis., 2, Nos. 64 and 101, Vol. II, pp. 394-5.] 














Pulaski’s Application. 


Franklin and Deane, American Commissioners to France, made 
agreement with Pulaski to enter the American service. 
Pulaski’s application to Deane read: 


PULASKI’S APPLICATION. 


{ Translation. } 
[Oct. 17, 1776.] 

Sir: Ever since I was compelled to leave Poland I have sought 
opportunities for the exercise of my military acquirements. My 
endeavors having failed during the war between the Turks and 
the Russians, and having, moreover, involved me in disaster and 
irreparable loss, I was forced to certain measures that have de- 
layed the expression of my ardor to contribute in my person to the 
success of the English provinces of America. 

It is now nearly a year since I contemplated the voyage, and 
I was encouraged thereto by persons of the greatest distinction, to 
whom I confided my intentions, but being unacquainted with any 
one knowing the state of affairs in your country, I was obliged to 
remain inactive, in spite of my good intentions. 

By chance I have met Mr. le Chevalier Rabier de la Baume, 
who perfectly understands my situation, and who knew me by 
reputation in Poland; and it is he who advises me as to whom I 
should address on this subject. 

You have now, Sir, the motive that impels me to send one of 
my friends to speak with you, and after your conversation with 
him, I will come to a decision. 

I beg that you will accord to this officer the same confidence 
that you would give to me, as I have intrusted to him whatever 
communication I might desire to make to you. 

Count DE PULASKI. 

[Deane Papers, I, 324.] 


June 5, 1777: In the accounts of Silas Deane with the United 
States among “Monies advanced to officers going to serve in 
America,” is 

June 5, 1777: To cash advanced Count Pulaski, going out to 
America, 480 livres. [Deane Papers, V, 307.] 

Accordingly Franklin wrote General Washington, May 29, 
1777: 

“Count Pulaski, of Poland, an officer famous throughout 
Europe for his bravery and conduct in defence of the liberties of 
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his country against the three great invading powers of Russia, 
Austria and Prussia, will have the honor of delivering this into 
your Excellency’s hands. The Court here have encouraged and 
promoted his voyage, from an opinion that he may be highly useful 
to our service. Mr. Deane has written so fully concerning him 
that I need not enlarge; and I add my wishes, that he may find in 
our armies under your Excellency occasions of distinguishing him- 
self.” [Ford’s Writings of Washington, VI, p. 57.] 
PULASKI ARRIVES. 

Pulaski arrived in Boston in July—before the 28th—having 
letters from Franklin, Deane, American Commissioners, and Rodri- 
guez, Hortales & Co., the secret agents supplying the Americans. 
In August—between the 1oth and 23d—while Washington had his 
headquarters at Neshaminy Falls, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
Pulaski presented the letters to Washington. 

At this time also came Pulaski’s compatriot, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kotkouski, of whom Franklin, writing to Washington from Paris, 
June 13, 1777, said: “ Count Pulaski can give you the character of 
this Mr. Kotkouski who served under him as a Lieutenant-Colonel.” 
[Works, V, p. 5.] 

Conference with Washington resulted in Pulaski going to 
Philadelphia with an introductory letter from Washington to George 
Clymer, one of the Delegates of Pennsylvania in the Congress. 


Heap Quarters, Bucks County, Augt. 21, 1777. 


I have the honor to introduce to you Count Pulaski of Poland 
who will visit Philadelphia to solicit of Congress a command in 
our Army. 

I some time ago had a letter from our Mutual friend Mr. Deane 
speaking in terms equally favorable to the character and Military 
abilities of this gentleman-—thus doubly recommended to your 
notice you will be pleased I am sure to show him all courtesy and 
promote his views to the extent of your power. [Washington 
Papers—Miscell. | 

During the first 18 months of the war there was no regular 
cavalry. On the organization of the new army four regiments of 
cavalry were included in the plan. They were commanded by 
Colonels Bland, Baylor, Sheldon and Moylan. 

Until the arrival of Pulaski the cavalry was under no higher 
officer than Colonel. This was the less important, as the regiments 











8 A Corps of Volunteers. 


Sree 


never acted together but were generally employed in detached 
parties or on service at points remote from each other. 


Be 


A CORPS OF VOLUNTEERS. 

The annexed document is evidence of his conference with 

John Hancock, President of Congress, relative to the organization 

of a Corps of Volunteers to be commanded by him. It shows like- 

wise the extent of his knowledge of English and is, perhaps, the 
first autographic specimen of his writing in our language. 


Establithment 


of a Corps of Vallentears appertaiying to the 
General that is emploi During the War in various 
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Philadelphia 25 Aust 1777 Ans. 
I have Dought it not my Duty to stay here any longer, in as 
much as I have heard; that his Exy Gen! Washinkton is gon to 
meet the Enemy; wherefore I will go to the Army, it is. I can not 
do much, but Hover I will shew my good will. I depent upon His ; 
Excelly and leef him my Memorials. I shal sent to France for every 
Articel Necessary, and Congress will to me advancing of money, 
of it I will waght for a Swift and decisive Answer. If On is 
possible before that I shall get or optain a Comission, by which I 
may not stand unter any other Comand as onter General Washink- 
ton in such a case I shall think it my indispensible Duty, to Exert 
my self to the utmost in my Power, this is the supstange Con- 
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Pulaski to Command the Cavalry. 9 


serning my Afars. But your Favour to uptain I Atest my greatest 
Desier and Respect by which I remain Your 
Excelencys 
Most opitient Humble 
Servt 
Cr Pulaski. 
[Endorsed— 
Plan of 
Establishment of Count 
Pulaski’s Corps. 


The Honorable 
John Hancock Esquire 
President of Congress: 
Le Cm Pulaski 
Philadia Aug 25 1777 
Letter from Count Pulaski 
on the establishment of his Corps. 


[Revolutionary Papers—Miscellaneous. | 


This Corps of Volunteer Light Horse was not authorized by 
Congress until the following March, 1778. 

Judge Johnston, of Charleston, South Carolina, in a pamphlet 
issued in 1825 replying to “ An article in the 47th No. of The North 
American Review,” criticizing statements of his relation to Pulaski, 
declared [p. 36]: ‘“ Nor do I believe that it was on Washington’s 
recommendation that Congress first created Pulaski a General of 
Cavalry,” but of that he was “uninformed,” as we now know he 
was on other events. Had he known of the following letter of 
Washington’s he would not have disbelieved. 


WASHINGTON PROPOSES PULASKI TO COMMAND THE CAVALRY. 


When Pulaski had gone to join Washington, then in Delaware, 
to meet General Howe’s advance on Philadelphia, the General wrote 
President Hancock on August 27, 1777: 

Having endeavored, at the solicitation of Count Pulaski, to 
think of some mode of employing him in our service, there is none 
occurs to me liable to so few inconveniences and exceptions, as the 
giving him the command of the horse. This department is still 











10 Pulaski to Command the Cavalry. 


without a head; as I have not, in the present deficiencies of Briga- 
diers with the army, thought it advisable to take one from the foot 
for that command. The nature of the horse service with us being 
such, that they commonly act in detachment, a general officer with 
them is less necessary than at the head of the Brigades of infantry. 
In the absence of General Smallwood who is ordered to put himself 
at the head of the Maryland militia, we shall have two Brigades 
without general officers. But though the horse will suffer less 
from the want of a general officer than the foot, a man of real 
capacity, experience, and knowledge in that service, might be ex- 
tremely useful. The Count appears, by his recommendations, to 
have sustained no inconsiderable military character in his own 
country; and as the principal attention in Poland has been for some- 
time past paid to its Cavalry, it is to be presumed this gentleman is 
not unacquainted with it. I submit it to Congress how far it may 
be eligible to confer the appointment I have mentioned upon him; 
they will be sensible of all the objections attending the measure, 
without my particularizing them, and can determine accordingly. 

This gentleman, we are told, has been, like us, engaged in 
defending the liberty and independence of his country, and has 
sacrificed his fortune to his zeal for those objects. He deserves 
from hence a title to our respect, that ought to operate in his favour, 
as far as the good of the service will permit; but it can never be 
expected we should iose sight of this. [Ford’s Writings Washing- 
ton, VI, p. 57.] 

Washington’s reference to “the principal attention in Poland 
has been for some time past paid to its Cavalry” suggests that one 
evidence of Pulaski’s horsemanship has been cited to show his pro- 
ficiency therein and his superiority to all the American officers while 
at the encampment of Washington at Morristown the winter of 
1778-9. It is related that the Count Pulaski, the celebrated Polish 
General of the Revolution, while riding on horseback, would throw 
his hat before him on the road, and while under full speed, so far 
dismount as to take it up. The Count was thought to be the best 
and most expert horseman in the American service. While the 
army was at Morristown, before coming to Newburgh, the Ameri- 
can officers frequently exercised themselves with the Count in per- 
forming the above hazardous feat, many of whom unhorsed them- 
selves with broken heads in the experiment. [Eager’s History of 
Orange County (N. Y.), 1846, p. 337-] 














Pulaski Appointed Brigadier-General. 


CHAPTER III. 


CONGRESS APPOINTS PULASKI A BRIGADIER-GENERAL—DISTINGUISHES 
HIMSELF AT BATTLE OF BRANDYWINE—THE RED UNIFORMS OF 
MOYLAN’S CAVALRY. ' 


PULASKI APPOINTED BRIGADIER-GENERAL, 


In September, 1777, Washington was opposing, on the Dela- 
ware Peninsula, the advance of Howe’s army northward towards 
Philadelphia. Thither had gone Pulaski, if not to “do much” at 
least to “ shew his good will.” 

Within a week of his going there, came on the Battle at 
Brandywine, September 11, 1777, where Pulaski’s endeavors were 
of such service as to “signalize himself,” as was said by James 
Lowell, one of the members representing Massachusetts, in writing 
to General Whipple, 17th September, 1777: 

“Count Pulaski, who headed the Polanders, is now commander 
of our cavalry, having first signalized himself at the Battle of 
Brandywine.” [Bulletin Pa. His. Soc., 1845, VII, p. 44.] 

On September 15, four days after Brandywine, Congress 
elected Pulaski “Commander of the Horse with the rank of 
Brigadier.” 

On September 21, 1777, Washington issued a General Order 
stating: 

The Honble Congress have been pleas’d to appoint the Count 
Pulaski to the command of the American Light Dragoons with the 
rank of Brigr-Genl. [Weedon’s Orderly Book, 55.] 

“ The inherent ardor of his warlike spirit, his habits of activity, 
and the desire of efficiently serving the cause, which he had so 
warmly embraced did not permit him to wait for the decision of 
Congress on his application—but he immediately joined the army.” 
[Bentalou. ] 

How he “ signalized himself” is related by Lieutenant Bentalou. 


AT BATTLE OF BRANDYWINE. 

“ He was at Brandywine, on the day of battle, with the Marquis 

de la Fayette and other distinguished officers, in the suite of General 
Washington. At the time of our right wing being turned by the 
victorious enemy pressing upon us, and the rapid retreat of the 
right and centre of our army became the consequence, Count 
Pulaski, proposed to General Washington to give him the command 
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of his body guard, consisting of about thirty horsemen. This was 
readily granted, and Pulaski with his usual intrepidity and judgment 
led them to the charge and succeeded in retarding the advance of 
the enemy—a delay which was of the highest importance to our 
retreating army. Moreover, the penetrating military coup d’ail of 
Pulaski soon perceived that the enemy were manceuvring to take 
possession of the road leading to Chester, with the view of cutting 
off our retreat, or, at least, the column of our baggage. He hastened 
to General Washington, to communicate the information, and was 
immediately authorized by the Commander-in-Chief to collect as 
many of the scattered troops as he could find at hand, and make the 
best of them. This was most fortunately executed by Pulaski, who 
by an oblique advance upon the enemy’s front and right flank, 
defeated their object, and effectually protected our baggage and 
the retreat of our army.” 


PULASKI AT BRANDYWINE. 


Jared Sparks relates: 

“ At Brandywine, Pulaski, as well as Lafayette, was destined 
to strike his first blow in defence of American Liberty. Being a 
volunteer and without command, he was stationed near General 
Washington till towards the close of the action, when he asked the 
command of the General’s body guard, about thirty horse, and 
advanced rapidly within pistol shot of the enemy, and, after recon- 
noitering their movements, returned and reported that they were 
endeavoring to cut off the line of retreat and particularly the train 
of baggage. He was then authorized to collect as many of the 
scattered troops as came in his way, and employ them according to 
his discretion, which he did in a manner so prompt and bold, as to 
effect an important service in the retreat of the army, fully sustain- 
ing, by his conduct and courage, the reputation for which the world 
had given him credit. Four days after this event, he was appointed 
by Congress to the command of the cavalry, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General.” [Sparks’ Am. Biog., XIV.] 

Judge Johnston, of Charleston, South Carolina, in 1825 in his 
Remarks Critical and Historical in commenting on Bentalou’s narra- 
tion as above, says: 

“ Pulaski may have been present, and may have requested to 
be entrusted with the body guards; improbable as that is that he, 
having no commission, would be permitted to command them. But 
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that these thirty body guards, even with Pulaski at their head, should 
have brought ten thousand victorious men to a halt, is a tale fit only 
for the adventures of Amidis de Gaul or Baron Munchasuen. There 
is not the least notice of any occurrence of the kind in the annals 
of the day, and surely it would have reflected too much honor on 
our cavalry to have passed unnoticed, if true. But it cannot be 
true, the fire of a single company would have prostrated the whole 
detachment and the enemy would have passed over their bodies. 
The authentic records of the day assign the honor of checking the 


‘enemy and covering the retreat to adequate causes. That any 


writer should presume to appropriate to Pulaski the merit of having 
discovered, suggested and carried into execution the measures that 
saved our baggage and covered our retreat at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, I pronounce to be nothing short of absolute effrontery. There 
cannot be a word of truth in it. Washington, the day of the action 
wrote Congress ‘the baggage having been previously moved off 
was all secure.’ ” 

And yet it was for some brave action that Pulaski was spoken 
of among members of Congress for “ having signalized himself at 
the battle.” No other action of his by which he may have “ signal- 
ized himself” is related by any writer. This indicates there must 
have been some “truth in it.’ By his appointment as Brigadier- 
General he outranked Colonels Moylan, Bland, Sheldon and Baylor 
of the Cavalry. They became subject to his orders, though he was 
a foreigner not an adept in our language. 

In his reply to Judge Johnston, Bentalou said: 

“ Pulaski, impatient of remaining near Congress to solicit a 
commission hastened to Washington and together with Lafayette 
and many other foreign officers of distinction formed that day part 
of his suite. The peculiar talents of Pulaski enabled him to render 
the most essential aid on that pressing occasion.” 

Bentalou continues: “It may perhaps seem marvelous that 
a body of thirty horsemen, quite fresh, excited by the occasion, and 
led by an officer intrepid and experienced, should by repeated 
charges have impeded the enemy’s advance and given time to our 
army to gain ground. I was not myself an eye witness of those 
charges, but I saw and conversed with Pulaski immediately on his 
return from that important and successful duty.” 


Historian Ramsay says: At Brandywine “ Pulaski was a 
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thunderbolt of war, and always sought the post of danger as the post 
of honor.” 

On the day after the battle of Brandywine, 12th September, 
the American army rested at Chester; on the 13th it passed through 
Philadelphia, and proceeded as far as Germantown; on the next day 
it recrossed the Schuylkill, and halted on the Lancaster road about 
what was then called the Warren tavern. 

“On the 16th Pulaski’s indefatigable activity preserved the 
army from a complete surprise. Washington’s army was then in a 
most deplorable condition, “ dispirited with defeat,” but harassed 
with fatigue and hunger. The men were here served with rations of 
which they had been for a long time deprived. They wanted rest. 
Pulaski, who could not for a moment remain inactive, went out 
with a reconnoitering party of cavalry, and did not proceed very 
far before he discovered the whole British army in full march upon 
our camp; he retreated in full speed—went to headquarters—com- 
municated the important intelligence to General Washington, who, 
received it with equal surprise and uneasiness—for, he had not the 
most distant idea of such a movement from the enemy. At his 
request, Pulaski expressed his opinion. It was, that a detachment 
of about three hundred infantry, with his cavalry, would be suffi- 
cient to retard the approach of the enemy long enough to enable 
the Commander-in-Chief to make his dispositions to receive them. 
The command of that detachment was given to Brigadier-General 
Scott, of Virginia; and they were scarcely engaged, when a tre- 
mendous easterly storm came on, and which continued the whole 
night without interruption. However great the sufferings of the 
Americans were that night, they were not the less fortunate—as 
probably this circumstance saved our army from total destruction.” 
[Pulaski Vindicated. | 

Concerning this relation of having on 16th of September saved 
the army from destruction Judge Johnston cites Washington’s 
reports to Congress and other authorities to prove that the move- 
ment of the British “ was the very movement anticipated by Wash- 
ington and which he was then manceuvering to counteract; that he 
was resolved to meet the enemy and engage him in front; that there 
was no ‘ total surprise of’ Washington; that Pulaski may have com- 
manded one of the patrols and if so did only that which every patrol 
was bound to do, return and report. That to believe that Pulaski 
did all claimed for him; that Pulaski advises, Pulaski executes and 
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leaves the Commander-in-Chief again, only the lean honor of con- 
ducting himself according to Pulaski’s advice and under Pulaski’s 
protection” is a reflection on Washington and that he was “ in- 
competent without Pulaski’s advice, to meet the crisis.” [Re- 
marks, 27.] 

The alarm and discouragement of the militia and the people of 
Philadelphia and the region round about, is set forth in a letter of 
Colonel Reed, Washington’s Aid, to the General, from “ Schuylkill 
Falls, September 18, 1777, at 9 o'clock p.m.,” a time when the 
capture of the City of Philadelphia was accomplished. Reed wrote: 
[Letters to Washington, 1777, No. 18, p. 141.] 

ALARM OF THE MILITIA AND PEOPLE. 

I wrote before this Day and have procured a Parcel of Maps 
which not knowing of this Oppy or of my being down here I must 
defer sending till to-morrow. I cannot help acquainting you, my 
dear General, that the Distance of the Army from the City and its 
March so remote has given great Alarm and very much discourages 
the Militia, if any real Service is expected. I do not doubt you 
have sufficient Reasons for a measure which seems so mysterious— 
but if you could consistently with your Plan disclose them it would 
have a happy Effect on the Minds of the People to put it in the 
Power of those you can confide in to give proper Explanations— 
I came down to this Place this Evening at Gen! Armstrongs Desire 
but shall return early in the Morning to the Swedes Ford—where 
we have the Works in some Forwardness—I shall take care that 
you be informed of every material Occurrence in this Quarter but 
cannot close my Postcript to the Generals Letter without mention- 
ing that I have seen an Officer of Artillery who has made his 
Escape from Wilmington, who says that the Troops advanced into 
the country and only the light Troops and pick’d Men—that they 
think our Army is totally departed. That this main Body lays at 
and below Chester and between that and Wilmington. 

Gen! Armstrong desires me to add that he should have con- 
sulted you upon the movement he has made if his did not apprehend 
that Procrastination would be very dangerous and perhaps fatal. 


THE RED UNIFORMS. 


On September 30, 1777, Washington sent Pulaski a letter, 
received by him from General Reed, with an order to “ immediately 
form a Detachment of at least fifty Horse of which part are to be 
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Colo Moylans, in their Red Uniforms, which will serve to deceive 
the Enemy and the Country people. 

“TI can give you no better directions than what are contained 
in Gen! Reed’s letter, for the Route that the party is to take, I only 
recommend it to you, to put it under the command of a good officer 
and send them off immediately.” [Letters, B. IV, p. 154.] 


These “ Red Uniforms” had early in the year been taken from 
the enemy. Colonel Stephen Moylan, on April 14, 1777, had written 
General Washington, then at Morristown: “ Mr. Mease promised 
me the regimentals that were taken from the enemy. He tells me 
there have been so many applying that if I have not your sanction, 
he doubts much whether I shall be able to get it.” 

Moylan’s men got the red uniforms and, probably, without 
Washington’s sanction, as on May 12th he wrote Moylan, a “ party 
of your regiment arrived here yesterday with an escort of money. 
Their appearance has convinced me fully of the danger which I 
always apprehended from a similarity of their uniforms to that of 
the British horse and the officer who commands the party tells me 
that the people were exceedingly alarmed upon the road and had 
they been travelling through a part of the country where it might 
have been supposed the enemy’s horse would be foraging or scout- 
ing they would in all probability have been fired upon. I therefore 
desire that you will immediately fall upon means for having the 
colour of the coats changed which may be done by dipping into 
that kind of dye that is most proper to be put on red. I care not 
what it is so that the present colour be changed.” 

So some of the uniforms must have remained unchanged and 
been given to Pulaski and in September became most useful “ to 
deceive the enemy and the country people,” to do the very thing 
Washington, in May, feared they might do. 


PULASKI’S ORDERS TO COLONEL BLAND. 


Colonel Bland, of Virginia, commander of one troop of Horse 
under General Pulaski, on October 1, 1777, from Pulaski’s head- 
quarters in Worcester Township, received this order from the 
Count: 

Agreeable to his Excellency’s Order, you would detach fifty 
good horse very early in the morning to attend Generals Reed and 
Cadwalader upon special business. They will find General Reed at 
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his quarters a mile or two to the right of Conner’s house. Besides 
Major Jameson will select so many Light Horse as he can to be 
ready to march with him to-morrow twelve o’clock to this same 
house; all your Regiment shall joigne at my quarters the other 
Regiments of my brigade. 
Putaskl, B. G. of Cav. 
[Bland Papers, 69-70.] 


PULASKI RECEIVES CONTRARY ORDERS. 


These orders from Alexander Hamilton, Aide-de-Camp to 
Washington, were received by Pulaski as from Washington: 


“You will order to the men of my guard that I have sent 
before to you to the same place where you are to follow me and 
joigne me in the army. 

“ P.S.—As soon as you meet the encampment you will send 
me a orderly Light Horse to warn me of your post. 


“ PETER WENTZ, Worcester Township.” 


“Oct. 2d, 1777. 
“His Excellency desires you immediately to collect all the 
horse except those on necessary duty and repair to some place as 
near his quarters as you possibly can, consistent w’th the accommo- 
dations of the Horse. Inform him when you have done this and 
lose no time in doing it. 
“ A. HAMILTON.” 


Appended to the copies as above Pulaski added: 


“T have now contrary orders of his Excellency as you will see 
and I pray you to joigne me in the army as quick as you can. 


“ Pucask1, Gen. of Cavalry.” 
[Bland Papers, 70. 





18 The Battle of Germantown. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN—WAS PULASKI ASLEEP ?—‘ PULASKI 
VINDICATED ’—REMARKS, REPLIES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


On October 4th the Battle of Germantown was fought. “ The 
Divisions of Greene and Stephen were the last that retreated and 
these were covered by Count Pulaski and his Legion.” [Lossing’s 
Field Book, III, p. 318.] 

Lossing errs in saying “ Legion,” as it was not then organized. 
He meant “ Cavalry.” 

“On the day of the battle of Germantown,” says Lieutenant 
Bentalou, “ Pulaski was sorely disappointed and mortified. There 
were but four regiments of horse raised, and not one of them com- 
pleted. Three of them only, such as they were, had joined General 
Washington’s army, and on the day of battle, guards were furnished 
out of those regiments, to attend on the Commander-in-Chief and 
on other Generals—or employed in other service, so that Pulaski 
was left with so few men as not to have it in his power to undertake 
anything of importance. This was to him a matter of deep regret 
and bitter chagrin.” 


, 


WAS PULASKI ASLEEP? 


In 1822 Judge William Johnson, of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, published. Sketches of Life and Correspondence of Nathaniel 
Greene, Major-General of the Armies of the Revolution,” in which, 
in relating about the Battle of Germantown, he stated: 

“Tt is a melancholy fact, of which few were informed, that the 
celebrated Pulaski, who commanded the patrol, was found by 
General Washington himself asleep in a farm house. Policy only, 
and a regard to the rank and misfortunes of the offender, could 
have induced the General to suppress the fact. Yet to this circum- 
stance, most probably, we are to attribute the success of the enemy’s 
patrol in approaching near enough to discover the advance of the 


American column.” 
Lieutenant Paul Bentalou, “ one of Pulaski’s surviving officers, 


one,” he said, “ whose pride it shall ever be to have served his 
country under that celebrated commander—who was by his side 
when he received his mortal wound, and who attended him ’till the 
moment when his noble soul departed from the gangrened body, to 
reascend to its native heaven,” issued a reply to Judge Johnson, 
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entitled: Pulaski Vindicated from an Unsupported Charge Incon- 
siderately or Malignantly Introduced in Judge Johnson's Sketches 
of the Life and Correspondence of Gen. Nathaniel Greene, Balti- 
more, 1824. 


PULASKI VINDICATED. 


In this he said: “ Those who know anything of Pulaski, may 
probably exclaim, upon being told of this unaccountable drowsiness, 
in the most watchful, the most indefatigable, the most active mili- 
tary commander that ever was: ‘What! Pulaski asleep at such a 
moment! at the approach of a battle likely to prove bloody and 
decisive, and when so much depended on his vigilance! The thing 
is incredible!’ ” 

The North American Review, No. 47 (1825), also resented the 
charge of Judge Johnson, whereupon the Judge issued Remarks, 
Critical and Historical, on an Article in the Forty-Seventh Number 
of the North American Review Relating to General Pulaski, in 
which he upheld his statement. In a Postscript he declared: “ Gen- 
eral Lafayette when lately in Columbia, declared it to be true of 
his own knowledge.” 

Bentalou in his reply to Johnson’s Remarks related that when 
in 1824 Lafayette visited Baltimore he was asked by Bentalou, 
“whether he had heard Washington or anyone else, say Pulaski 
had been found asleep by Washington and that the ill success at 
Germantown was principally to be ascribed to that circumstance?” 
The inquiry actually caused him to start and he answered with 
vehemence, “ No! Never!” 

On Lafayette’s second visit to Baltimore the question was 
repeated in the presence of several witnesses and again the answer 
was “ No! Never!”—and Lafayette proceeded to speak of Pulaski 
in the highest terms. 

Hon. John Barney, Representative in Congress and son of 
Commodore Barney, who was present certified. “My impressions 
were that the memory of Pulaski was cherished by Lafayette, as a 
gallant soldier, who had devoted himself to the service of our 
country, and that he terminated his life without blemish or re- 
proach.” [P. 11.] 

Judge Johnson in his Remarks Critical and Historical, issued 
in 1825 in reply to Bentalou says in answer to his denial of the 
truth of the statement of Johnson that Pulaski, being asleep, was 
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the cause of the disaster to the Americans and asking, “ Where was 
the necessity for relating this anecdote respecting Count Pulaski?” 
said “this is my answer: The question was whether it was or was 
not the pause at the Chew house which gave time to the enemy to 
advance and repel the assailants? My reply is that the halt there 
was but momentary and other causes operated to bring the enemy 
forward in time to support the party in Chew’s house. That they 
had notice through their patrol of the advance of our army in time 
to make preparations to receive them.” The reply is obvious “ that 
our patrols, or at least one of them did not do their duty.” 

The British account is that the approach of the Americans was 
discovered by the British patrols. And Pulaski must have retired 
early, since the discovery was made at three o’clock, whereas the 
front of the right column, according to Mr. Marshall, did not en- 
counter the British picket until sunrise.” 

“ Why did not Washington publicly stigmatize Pulaski for the 
offence?” The Judge’s reply is: “ At the date of the battle it was 
all important to conciliate foreigners, forbearance in such a case 
became almost a duty. The crisis was one at which Washington 
might well exercise forbearance toward foreigners. He knew not 
at time of his report to Congress that his approach had been dis- 
covered and reported at three o’clock in the morning. Nor could 
he have known it until long after. He had therefore no specific 
injury to lay to the charge of Pulaski at the time.” 

The North American Review, April 1825, answers: 

“The kind of ‘ policy’ to which Washington’s silence is here 
ascribed, was not that which became the Commander-in-Chief of a 
nation’s forces, nor is it that which Washington was known in any 
other case to exercise. Such a policy, indeed, would have been 
little else than betraying the high trust confided to him, and a most 
unjustifiable breach of right conduct, in suffering the odious conse- 
quences of the neglect of one officer to be borne by those who had 
faithfully done their duty. Moreover, Washington afterwards 
recommended Pulaski to Congress, was instrumental in procuring 
him a very high and responsible appointment in the service and 
always treated him as an officer, whom he respected, and in whom 
he had the fullest confidence. These considerations alone are 
enough to destroy the force of the charge. 

“Tt needs not to be inquired whether Pulaski was found in a 
farm house or what he did, or whether he did anything, at the battle 
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of Germantown; it is enough to know, that Washington was 
acquainted with all his conduct there much better than any other 
person, arid that he never lisped a whisper of censure for neglect 
of duty, but, on the contrary, aided in his future promotion. In 
short, we doubt not, Judge Johnson has been deceived, and that 
the authority on which he relied, from whatever source it came, 
is not entitled to credit; and every generous-minded citizen must 
lament, that he should have sanctioned, by his name, a charge 
calculated to reflect no honor on the character of Washington and 
to cast reproach on the memory of a brave man, whose fame is so 
well earned, who devoted his best days to a defence of the rights 
of outraged humanity in his native land, and when exiled by the 
usurpers whom he could not conquer, gave the last years of his 
life, and the last drop of his blood, to the struggles for the liberties 
of America.” 

In The Charleston Courier, April 4, 1825, is a communication 
signed “ An Enemy to Persecution,” though it reads as if Judge 
Johnson was the author. It states: 

“Tt is literally true, as appears from a note voluntarily written 
by an officer of distinction who was at General Washington’s side 
as his Aide-de-Camp when the discovery was made and heard him 
express all that indignation which the circumstance so naturally 
provoked.” 

The “ officer of distinction” was General Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney who, on returning to An Enemy of Persecution the 
pamphlet of Bentalou Pulaski Vindicated, said, the “author has 
uniformly attacked Judge Johnson for mentioning the truth about 
Pulaski.” 

Johnson declared, further, that Pinckney had “ more than once 
in conversation with me, ‘ confirmed’ the charge, that General Wash- 
ington’s silence at the time (except to those around him) had regard 
to the general merits of a brave foreigner whose own feelings, prob- 
ably, inflicted sufficient punishment and evinced that his subsequent 
promotion was not likely to injure the service—nor did it. He 
fought nobly on many future occasions, and died nobly at the siege 
of Savannah; under circumstances, however, a little different from 
those stated by his Vindicator. The writer never thought of 
maliciously detracting from Pulaski’s military virtues. It is indeed 
a false delicacy that would withhold from the public stock of 
information facts like this.” 
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George Washington Park Custis, adopted son of General Wash- 
ington, in his Recollections says: 

“The celebrated Count Pulaski who was charged with the 
services of watching the enemy and gaining intelligence, was said 
to have been found asleep in a farm house. But although the 
gallant Pole might have been overtaken by slumber, from the great 
fatigue growing out of the duties of the advanced guard, yet no 
soldier was more wide awake in the moment of combat than the 
intrepid and chivalric Count Pulaski.” [P. 195, Ed. 1860.] 

Jared Sparks says, relative to the charge of sleeping: 

“He has been charged by one writer with a delinquency at 
Germantown, in being off his guard at night, while he was in 
advance of the army, marching towards the enemy’s lines. As no 
other writer has mentioned this circumstance, and as it was never 
made known to the public till more than forty years after it is said 
to have occurred, and as it is proved by the whole course of his 
life, that Pulaski’s military fault, if he had one, was that of rushing 
with too much impetuosity upon the enemy, it seems both idle and 
unjust to entertain for a moment such a suspicion, especially when 
it is not pretended to rest on any better foundation than conjecture 
and hearsay.” [Am. Biog., XIV, 421.] 

But it is nowhere claimed or shown that Pulaski’s patrol was 
the one on whom the duty lay and in which it failed—to warn of 
the presence nearby of the enemy. It is not shown that it was 
Pulaski’s patrol that was at fault if any were. By the British 
account it would appear that it was the taking possession of the 
Chew house and the endeavor of the Americans to oust them there- 
from that were the important factors in the failure of the Americans 
to win the battle. 

The British Government must have considered the occupation 
of the Chew House as the cause of the disaster to the Americans. 
“Tt was six companies of the South Lancashire Regiment, 4oth 
Regiment of Foot—now the Prince of Wales’ Volunteers—that 
seized the Chew House and turned the tide of the affray. For this 
act it was honored with the only medal given to any Regiment by 
the British government for deeds done in the Revolutionary War.” 
[Taylor’s Valley Forge, 107.] 

Notwithstanding the affair at the Chew House “ we ran away 
from the arms of Victory open to receive us,” reported General 
Wayne. 
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Washington reported to Congress: “Our troops retreated at 
the instant when Victory was declaring herself in our favor. The 
tumult, disorder and despair which it seems had taken place in the 
British army were scarcely to be parallelled. I can discover no 
other cause for not improving this happy opportunity than the 
extreme haziness of the weather.” 

So even had Pulaski been caught asleep by Washington and he 
had allowed that delinquency to pass then and ever afterwards, and 
the affair at the Chew House had retarded operations, yet notwith- 
standing all these victory lessening factors, the testimony is that 
they did not seriously defeat the movements of Washington. At 
any rate whether an almost victory or an unexpected repulse when 
the news of the battle reached France, Vergennes, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, declared, “The brave Americans are worthy the 
aid of France.” But a few months had to pass in the negotiations 
until February 6, 1778, when the Treaty of Alliance was signed. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ORDERS TO AND BY PULASKI—HIS MEMORIALS TO WASHINGTON CON- 
CERNING THE CAVALRY. 


On October 5, 1777, at Pennypacker’s Mills, according to 
Saffel’s Records of the Revolution [p. 345], on October 6th, at 
Skippack, according to Weedon’s Orderly Book [p. 69], Washing- 
ton issued Order: “General Pulaski will make return of the horse 
as soon as possible.” 

That day Washington reported to Congress the events of 
the battle the day before, saying: “ The day was unfortunate rather 
than injurious. We sustained no material loss. The enemy are 
nothing the better by the event. Our troops, who are not in the 
least dispirited by it, gain what all young troops gain by being in 
action.” 

These words are on the Memorial erected by the State of 
Pennsylvania in Vernon Park, Germantown, in commemoration of 
the battle. 

MOYLAN CHARGED WITH DISOBEYING PULASKI. 


On October 24, 1777, at Upper Dublin, Colonel Stephen Moylan 
was charged before a Court-Martial of which Colonel Bland was 
President, with disobedience of orders of General Pulaski; with 
“cowardly and ungentlemanly like action in striking Lieutenant 
Tulinski, a gentleman and an officer in the Polish service when 
disarmed and putting him under guard and giving irritating lan- 
guage to General Pulaski.” , 

The Court “were of opinion that Colonel Moylan was not 
guilty and therefore acquit of the charge against him.”” [Weedon’s 
Orderly Book.| 

On October 31st, Washington approved of the verdict and 
ordered Moylan’s “ discharge from his arrest.” 

This Lieutenant’s name is: given as Tulinski, Fulinski and 
Zielinski. The correct name is Zulitski. 

In December Zulinski “ unhorsed” Moyian. Pulaski reported 
the assault to Washington and sent the message by the dragoon 
who had witnessed the affair. Later, the same day, he wrote 
Washington that the affair “ was not as Mr. Moylan has represented. 
The encounter was accidental. Neither had Mr. Zulinski any 
other design than to retaliate on Col. Moylan in the same manner 
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that Col. M. had treated him, by sticking him Col. Moylan once 
or twice with a staff, without ‘ offering to draw his sword or use 
any other arms.’ ” 


WASHINGTON PROHIBITS PLUNDERING. 


Washington, on October 25, 1777, sent Pulaski the following 
order, which he was to make known to Colonels Bland, Sheldon, 
Baylor and Moylan: 

Heap Quarters, October 25, 1777. 

I am sorry to find, that the liberty I granted to the light 
dragoons of impressing horses near the Enemy’s lines has been 
most horribly abused and perverted into a mere plundering scheme. 
I intended nothing more than that the Horses belonging to the 
disaffected, in the Neighborhood of the British Army, should be 
taken for the use of the dismounted Dragoons, and expected, that 
they would be regularly reported to the Quarter Master General, 
that an account might be kept of the number and the persons from 
whom they were taken, in order to a future settlement. Instead 
of this, | am informed that under pretence of the authority derived 
from me, they go about the Country, plundering whomsoever they 
are pleased to denominate Tories, and converting what they get 
to their own private profit and emolument. This is an abuse that 
cannot be tolerated, and as I find the license allowed them, has 
been made a sanction for such mischievous practices, I am under 
the necessity of recalling it altogether. You will therefore imme- 
diately make it known to your whole Corps, that they are not’ 
under any pretence whatever to meddle with the horses or other 
property of any inhabitant whatever, in pain of the severest punish- 
ment; for they may be assured, as far as it depends upon me, 
that Military execution will attend all those who are caught in 
the like practice hereafter. 

The more effectually to put it out of their power to elude 
this prohibition, all the horses in your Corps, in the use of the Non- 
Commissioned Officers and privates, not already stamped with the 
Continental brand, are without loss of time to be brought to the 
Or. Master General to receive that brand; and henceforth, if any 
of them shall be found with horses that are without it, they shall 
be tried for marauding and disobedience of orders. 

I am fully confident, you will be equally disposed with me to 
reprobate and abolish the practice complained of, and will adopt 
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the strictest measures to fulfill the intention of this letter, and 
prevent its continuance in future. 


I am Sir Your Most Obedt. Servt., 


G. WASHINGTON. 


MEMORIAL RELATIVE TO THE CAVALRY. 


On November 23, 1777, Pulaski addressed the following 
“Memorial relative to the Cavalry” to Washington: 


My GENERAL: 


The desire which I have of fulfilling my Duty, leads me to 
make frequent representations to Your Excellency of matters which 
regard the Service of the Cavalry. 

What follows is my opinion, and if I am so happy as to find 
it agreeable to Your Excellencys Views, it will be necessary to 
carry my plan into execution as soon as possible. 

As in all appearances it will be late before we retire to Winter 
Quarters I would have a detachment formed from the whole 
Cavalry, composed of one Major, 2 Captains, 2 Lieutenants—1 
Cornet—4 Serjeants—r1o Corporals and 120 Dragoons. The Re- 
mainder with the Colonels should repair to Winter Quarters at 
the place where each Regiment was formed and there the Colonels 
will endeavour to procure Recruits train them, and be ready against 
the beginning of April to repair wherever they shall be order’d to 
assemble. There they will gain some knowledge of the System 
formed by the most essential Manouvres. 

2. When the whole Army enters into Winter Quarters the 
half of the remaining Cavalry may be dismiss’d to join the respective 
Regiments, the other half composed of Non Commissioned Officers 
and Dragoons may form the Bosnique armed with Lances—which 
I undertake to train and perfect in their Exercise. The Augmenta- 
tion of the Horses is likewise necessary. I spoke of it in a pre- 
ceding note. 

I would wish to form a Squadron of Bosniques consisting of 
120 men, I answer for their Ability. The Form of this squadron 
should be—2 Captains of which I desire to be the first, 2 Lieuten- 
ants—1 Ensign—1 Adjutant—1 Surgeon Major and 1 Quarter 
Master—2 Serjeants. 10 Corporalsk—2 Trumpeters—1 Farrier— 
1 Sadler—120 Bosniques. And as the Number of Cavalry even 
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then would not be sufficient to fulfill all the Duties required in a 
large Army, I would propose to have 200 Militia men mounted 
who might serve extremely well for the less important Duties, and 
be a very considerable Relief to the Cavalry. 

There is an intelligent Officer in the Horse Service who dis- 
gusted by the Irregularities prevailing in his Regiment has asked 
for his dismission—his name is Henry Belhen his Office Adjutant 
of Moylens Regiment—it would be a loss to the Cavalry if he 
should quit the Service. I believe he might be retained by giving 
him the Commission of second Captain and continuing his pay as 
Adjutant he will remain with me in the mean time—as all our 
Officers need Instruction he might be employ’d by me in seeing the 
Manouvres executed and in exercising the Cavalry. There should 
be three other adjutants of different ranks, who being out of the 
lines and having no concurrence with the pretensions of the others 
may be made very useful to the Service. 

I have repeat my Prayer that a speedy Decision may be had 
on these points, as they respect the welfare of a Corps upon which 
the Fate perhaps of the whole Army depends. 

[The above is the English translation of the original in French, 
each occupying half of the page of script. Letters to Washington, 
1777, Vol. XX, p. 37.] 


“ Bosniques,” so-called from Bosnia, of Russia, the name of 
a light cavalry corps organized in Prussia in 1745 by Frederick II 
to oppose the Cossacks. 
This was followed on December 19th with another “ Me- 
morial” : 
PULASKI’S SECOND MEMORIAL. 


In my preceeding representations I have been particular 
respecting the present state of the Cavalry, the means by which 
it may be augmented and compleated—but on this head I must 
necessarily know your Excellency’s determination. The advantages 
that would arise from a Superiority in Cavalry are too obvious to 
be unnoticed. It may be further observed that during this War 
the Country will daily become more open and clear of woods and 
fences, consequently better adopted to the manouvres and service 
of the Cavalry. 

While we are Superiour in Cavalry, the enemy will not dare 
to extend their force, and, notwithstanding we are on the defensive, 
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we shall have many Opportunitys of attacking and destroying 
the enemy by degrees, whereas if they have it in their power to 
augment their Cavalry and we suffer ours to diminish and dwindle 
away, It may happen that the loss of a Battle will terminate in 
our total Defeat. Our army once dispersed and persued by their 
horse will never be able to rally, thus our retreat may only be cut 
off, our baggage lost, and principal officers taken, and many other 
events occurr not less Fatal. 

Your Excellency must be too much Occupyed to take Cogni- 
zance of the detail of every department—a Workman requires 
proper tools to Carry on his business, and if he does not use them 
in their place he can never be perfect. Your Excellency is undoubt- 
edly acquainted with yours, therefore a person possessing your 
confidence and properly authorized is essentially necessary to 
answer decisively Such proposals as I have made in my late rep- 
resentations respecting the Cavalry. 

I must not omit to mention here the dissatisfaction you have 
expressed at my seemingly inattention to your orders. Your Ex- 
cellency may be assured that the good of the Service is my constant 
Study but the Weak State of the Corps I Command renders it 
impossible to perform every Service required. Nay my reputation 
is exposed as being an entire stranger in the country the least 
accident would suffice to injure me but notwithstanding, I cannot 
avoid hazarding every thing thats valuable in life. 


C. Putaski, Genl of Cavalry. 


If you think that my request is importent and Right, and that 
you Would before expect the Resolution of Congress; I Would be 
glad to be the bearer of Your letters to Congress. I hope to obtain 
sooner by that way their Resolved as we want so many things ther 
is not time to be lost. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PULASKI’S ESTIMATES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE CAVALRY—WASH- 
INGTON’S INSTRUCTIONS—PULASKI AT TRENTON. 


PULASKI’S ESTIMATES FOR CORPS OF CAVALRY. 


1st Let all detachments be called in, and a General review 
of the Whole Horse Arms and Accoutrements be appointed, and 
the Adjutant General or Majr of Brigade inspect into the state 
and Condition of the Horses and Arms, A Qur Mastr Genl into 
that of the Accoutrements. Let this review be continued from 
day to day until an exact return can be taken under the inspection 
of the Gen! and Col’s of the Condition of the Cavalry. 

2nd This being done let all the Horses to be branded, num- 
bered and sized, the men also be numbered and sized, and all their 
Arms and accoutrements have No of the Regt troops and Man. 

34 Let the Regts be divided into Squadrons, the Squadrons 
into Troops and the troops into Squads. 

4th Let it be ascertained what number of men detached con- 
stitute such a command, and when any such number of men is 
detached from the whole or a Single Regt let the Brigade Majr 
or the adjutant be obliged to keep an exact Roster; and detach 
every officer on Tour according to the strength of the Command. 

5th Let no Party of those be detach’d except by order of the 
Commander in Chief, or the Commander of a division Wing of 
the Army; and that through the Order of the Gen! of Horse or 
in his absence the commanding officer of horse present when the 
Brigade Majr or orderly adjutt shd keep a regylar detail of the 
Parties detached, the service they go on, and be aswerable to the 
commander of Horse, that he be regularly apprized of the time 
for their detail. : 

6th That all Guards and Pickets be relieved every 24 hours 
if within five miles, or every 48 if within ten and above five, and 
every four days if within twenty and above ten. 

7th That all Parties be considered as relieved ‘when they 
return to the Regt of Corps and go on from that time in Roster 
with the others but if it shd be necessary to keep out flying parties 
that they be relieved once a week, and that the Officer commanding 
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them before the time expires send an orderly man to Md Quars 
of Cavalry with information where he is in order to his being 
relieved. 

8th That when the Cavalry are not divided into Wings, but 
remain in one body, that a Picket from the whole be regularly 
mounted every day in the front of the Army, for relieving the 
Videttes, Patrolls &c. and that the brigade Majr of the day deliver 
to the officer of the Picket of those in writing the names of the 
posts to be relieved and a description of the situation and route. 

oth That besides the Picket for relieveing Videts and Patrolls 
There shall be a certain proportion of the whole for doing the 
incidental duty, of carrying intelligence, reconnoitring parties, &c. 

toth When the Horse are divided on the Wings the Picket 
for each Wing and incidental Guards, to mount in front of their 
recruitive wing and be under the command of the officer com- 
manding the Horse of their respective wing who shall appoint an 
officer of the day, Adjutant of the day &c and conduct the detail 
as above. The commanding officer of the Horse of each Wing 
to order out such Patrolls, and post such Videttes as the Genl 
officer of the Wing shall think proper, or he may find necessary. 
Receive and convey intelligence to and from the commander in 
Chief, &c. 

11th That All the Horse for Picket be warned the day before 
they mount, and that every Col. be obliged to see that the men, 
have at least one days Provision cooked and forage for one day, 
or assign the reason to the Genl of Horse through the Brigade 
Majr or the commanr of Horse through the Adjutt of the day, when 
the officer through whose neglect it happend shd be immediately 
called to acct and dealt with according to the nature of the offence. 

12th That Such Horses as are found unfit for Service be 
weekly reported, sold, or sent to recruit, and others purchased in 
Lieu of such as are beyond recovery for Service, and that some 
person be appointed to purchase Horses for the use of the dis- 
mounted Dragoons in Lieu of those that are Cast. 

That Armorers and Saddlers be provided for the Horses, to 
keep their Arms and accoutrements in order. 


[Endorsed—Decr 19, 1777/Count Pulaski’s Estimate/and 
Requisitions for the/Corps of Cavalry./] 
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PULASKI’S REGULATIONS FOR CAVALRY. 


On December 29, 1777, Pulaski wrote Washington: 

As I have nothing more in view, in giving the following 
sistem, then the fulfilling my duty, to introduce and maintain my 
frequent representations will not frustrate those whose Zeal for 
the good of these States is known. F 

My Own knowledge dictates the following articles, which tho’ 
they may not be perfect yet I am assured they are essentially for 
the better regulating our Cavalry: 

Firstly. I begin by adopting regulations for the Service, Such 
as is practiced in the King of Prussia’s Army these may easily be 
printed in English and distributed in the different Corps for the 
instruction of the officers and men and that the same be strictly 
observed and executed. 

Secondly.—During the time necessary to discipline our cav- 
alry, It will be expedient to mount a number of the militia for the 
purpose of disciplining the Cavalry. I ask but two months pro- 
vided the whole are kept in a body. 

Thirdly. It will be necessary to appoint a master of exercise 
who shall have the rank of Colonel, he will inspect into the exercise 
and instruct the Officers in their several duties, a Corps of volun- 
teers may be formed under this Officer, who may serve as aids to 
the Officers that may be detatched on separate commands. This 
is a method to instruct the youth. 

Fourthly. The Strength of the Cavalry is not equal to the 
Service required of it, It must be augmented. I think that each 
Troop should consiste of at least one Captn Two Lieuts one Cornet, 
Two Sergts eight Corporals, and Sixty-four Dragoons, this would 
make an Augmentation in each regiment of Twelve Lieuts Forty 
eight Corporals and one hundred and eighty privates. I wish also 
to raise a Squadron of Lancemen which I will command in person 
having under me one Captn Two Lieuts one Cornet, Four Sergts 
eight Corporals and one hundred and Twenty eight privates. With 
those means I will undertake to perform every Service necessary 
and Continue the Campaign through the winter. 

Fifthly. A place should be assigned as a depository for the 
Cavalry, this place should be kept by an Officer of the Invalids who 
should maintain good order and have charge of the magazines and 
Stores with orders to recruit. 
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Sixthly. We are defficient in Officers Skilled in the Service 
of the Cavalry. We have Some Vancancys already and if the plan 
of augmentation takes place there will be more. I am acquainted 
with some good Officers who have Served in the Cavalry and who 
at present have no employ. Shall do myself the honor to recom- 
mend them in time and place. 

Seventhly. It is absolutely necessary that we be provided with 
every Article requisite, not only for the Number in Service, but 
that their be a Surplus of every Article deposited in Store to replace 
the losses we may meet with during the Campaign. By this pre- 
caution the Service of the Cavalry may without interruption be 
performed and a perfect order maintained. 

Eighthly. If the Honorable Congress will be at the expence 
of Cloathing and Arming the Cavalry, I am acquainted with a 
Gentleman who will undertake to purchase them both, at the price 
they cost the King of France, Freight Excepted. 

Ninthly. If the Or Mr General Should be Charged with the 
equipment of the Cavalry I flatter myself the means I shall propose 
will not be rejected by him. 


C. Putasx1, Gn! of Cavalry. 


On December 31st Pulaski was sent these instructions by 
Washington: 
WASHINGTON’S INSTRUCTIONS. 


You are to march the Body of the Cavalry into Winter 
Quarters at Trenton, where you are to take the most effectual 
means for putting both men and Horses in condition to act with 
vigour in the ensuing Campaign. Notwithstanding your distance 
from the Enemy and the apparent improbability of their forming 
any Enterprise against you, some degree of vigilance will be neces- 
sary to secure your Quarters from surprise, this may be effected 
by such small Patrols as will not make the Tour of duty come 
round too frequently, and break in too much upon the Repose of 
the men and Horses, which is so essential to reestablishing them; 
the same Patroles may likewise be a safeguard to the Shipping 
laid up at Borden Town. 

After you are well settled in Quarters frequent Opportunities, 
in favorable weather, are to be taken of perfecting the Cavalry in 
the most useful manouvres. even in a series of bad weather will 
not prove a total bar to the instruction of the Men and Horses, as 
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they may at such times perform the ordinary exercises of the 
Riding School, a proper House for which purpose you will provide, 
immediately upon your arrival at Trenton. This kind of Discipline 
will not occasion any greater exercise than is conducive to the 
Health of both Men and Horses. 

The men are to keep their Arms in the best order, and the 
Sadlers to keep the Saddles and Bridles in constant repair; if 
any Regiment be without a Sadler, the Commanding Officer of it 
is to procure one with proper Tools, upon the best Terms he 
can make. . 

The Colonels are Commissioned to provide their Regiments 
with Clothing and accoutrements. All that can be done with 
respect to these Articles under your Eye, is, that the Officers require 
their Men to make the best of what they have, by repairs. 

You will have sufficient time for training a Troop of Lance 
Men, and the Lances may be made according to your directions on 
the Spot. No pains should be spared to inspire the Men with an 
affection for their Horses, and make them perfect in the manage- 
ment of them. These important ends can only be gained by great 
attention and assiduity in the Officers. You must therefore strictly 


prohibit all wandering from Quarters. 
Given at Head Qurs this 31st Decemr 1777. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


Pulaski obeyed the order to march to Trenton. From there 
he reported on January 9, 1778. 

PULASKI REPORTS FROM TRENTON. 

I arrived here yesterday with the Cavalry where I expected 
to have found forage sufficient-to subsist the Cavalry, at least for 
a few days, my Brigade forage master had been informed by Colo 
Biddle that such provision was made and that he would have noth- 
ing more to do then Issue the same, but, so farr to the contrary 
there was not a Load of Hay in Town. With the greatest dificulty 
we have been enabled to put our heads under Cover. I applied 
to the civil magistrates for directions relative to the forming a 
magazine, in the meanwhile the Horses must subsist. I am there- 
fore obliged to divide them in several squads and send them out 
about two miles in the rear of the Town, untill the necessary pro- 
visions both for forage and Quarters can be made. It will be 
impossible for me to Quarter the Cavalry in this place unless the 
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Galley men are removed, but they say they have an order from the 
Governor and Concil to remain here and having prior possession, 
think they are entitled to hold it. I wait your Excellencys positive 
order in what manner to proceed and if in this Case, I must execute 
my first orders, It will be necessary the Galley men should receive 
orders to evacuate the Town, I have the honour to assure your 
Excelly that the Cavalry is in want of every article. It must be 
exercised and taught the service from the Colo to the private. 
Colo Kolatch is a man of great merit and deserves the Charge of 
Master of Exercises; he’s an officer worthy of research and ex- 
clusive of a thorough knowledge of his abilities request his being 
employed by your Excelly. I can recommend him and assure your 
Excelly will never have reason to repent your confidence in him, 
if this proposal should be agreeable to your Excelly, the sooner 
I am informed the better as he will be of infinite service to the 
Cavalry this winter in Quarters. 

I have met with an armourer who lives at Eastown, he under- 
takes to furnish me with pikes, pistols, Carbines, &c., if your Excelly 
approves of him the Qr Mr General will take your orders on 
that head. 

There are some excellent horses in this Country and as Colo 
Luterloh has received orders to press all horses fit for the service 
he may procure a number here, but this must not be delayed as I 
am informed many persons buy them for the use of the enemy. 


Trenton, 9 January, 1778. 


Four days after arrival at Trenton, Pulaski issued this Notice: 
(N. J. Gazette, Vol. I, No. 8, p. 3, c. 3, Jan. 21, 1778.) 


PULASKI TO TRENTON MAGISTRATES. 


TRENTON, January 12, 1778. 
To the MAGISTRATES in TRENTON. 

Gentlemen—I have the honour to acquaint you, that having 
the command of a corps, which, from the fatigues of a laborious 
campaign, and the severity of the season, is under the necessity of 
taking shelter to recruit and re-establish itself in your State, am 
desirous of guarding against any attempts of the enemy which 
might bring distress upon the good people of this town and its 
neighbourhood, as you must undoubtedly be sensible that the seat 
of war is ever exposed to the fury and depredations of the enemy— 
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Nothing on my part shall be neglected to prevent such evils; but 
all my vigilance may not suffice, without the assistance of the in- 
habitants, to render any quarters secure: I therefore request of 
you gentlemen, and the good people of this town, to give me the 
earliest intelligence of any movement of the enemy you may dis- 
covr towards this quarter, when, upon all such occasions, I shall 
take the most efficacious measures to exempt the inhabitants of 
this town from falling victims to the rage of a desperate and cruel 
enemy, and convince the publick that the zeal of the troops I 
command, will prove the justice of those inestimable rights they 
defend. I further request you will use your endeavours to procure 
me every convenience necessary for the subsistence of my troops 
while they occupy this post, in order that I may be enabled to make 
head against any incursions of the enemy. I expect that your 
patriotism will inspire you with the diligence and activity requisite 
to give satisfaction to those men, who from motives of honour, 
sacrifice themselves to a cause so righteous as that of liberty. These 
my requests may, if you judge necessary, be printed and handed 
to the inhabitants of this neighbourhood. 


I have the honour to be, 
with respect, Gentlemen, your 
most obedient humble servant, 


C. Puvasxi, Gen. of Cavalry. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


WASHINGTON AND FOREIGNERS—PULASKI REPORTS THE CONDITION 
OF THE CAVALRY AND THE NEED OF RUM. 


WASHINGTON CAUTIONS AGAINST FOREIGNERS. 


Washington to Pulaski, January 14, 1778: 

Head Qurs 14th January, 1778. 

Your Letter of the oth Instant was delivered to me yesterday, 
and I immediately acquainted the Forage Master General with 
such parts of it as related to his Department. If proper Magazines 
for the subsistence of the Cavalry cannot be formed at Trenton, 
this is an insurmountable obstacle to their quartering there, and 
they must of necessity be removed to Flemingtown or some other 
convenient place in that neighborhood, where the proper supplies 
can be obtained. But if the only objection to Trenton, be a little 
difficulty that may at first occur, in procuring the most desirable 
Quarters for the Officers and Men, I would not have any time lost 
in seeking farther, the Barracks and the Town together will cer- 
tainly furnish ample Quarters for the Galley Men and the Cavalry. 
The latter may with more propriety be billeted on the Inhabitants, 
in order to have their Horses immediately under their eye. 

As so much has been said of the Character and abilities of 
Mr Crovatch, I have no objection to his being engaged in the 
capacity of Exercise Master for a few Months; at the same time 
I must caution you against a fondness for introducing foreigners 
into the Service; their ignorance of the Language of the Country 
and of the genius and manners of the people, frequently occasion 
difficulties and disgusts which we should not run the risque of, 
unless it be in favour of extraordinary Talents and good Qualities. 
I shall give orders to the Quarter Master to employ the Armourer 
at Easton for the Service of the Cavalry, provided he has not been 
previously engaged in any other way, by the Commissary of Mili- 
tary Stores. 

I must postpone any decision with respect to the Horses, until 
the arrival of the Committee of Congress, as I am in daily expecta- 
tion of those Gentlemen. I hope you will not be long kept in 
suspense, if you can in the mean time, engage the Owners to keep 
their Horses on the spot, you will take every proper step for that 
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purpose. I have no objection to your making Trial of the abilities 
of Mr Bedkin as Brigade Major for the present; it will soon be 
discovered whether he is equal to the office. [Letters, Series B, 
IV, 412.] 

To which Pulaski responded on January 20th, which Wash- 
ington answered on 22d. 


PULASKI WANTS RUM FOR CAVALRY. 
My General— 

I have received your orders dated 14th Jany respecting quarters 
at Flemingtown. Previous to removing from hence I was desirous 
of informing myself whether this place might not be made suitable 
for us, but every one agrees that neither forage nor any other 
necessaries can be had in sufficient quantities for our use—on this 
account I am obliged to give Your Excellency notice that the 
Cavalry cannot otherwise be reestablished than by distributing it 
among the different houses in the rear of Penny Town 8 miles 
distant from hence. For my own part I intend to remain at Trenton 
with a detachment from the whole Corps which cannot be very 
considerable because the men that I keep with me must be well 
armed and this is not the case with many. I hope in time to pro- 
cure a sufficiency of forage to subsist 120 horse, if your Excellency 
approves of this step I will remain, otherwise receive new orders. 
I am exceedingly uneasy at not being able to establish with equal 
facility proper measures for regulating the Cavalry. I am em- 
ployed in composing a Set of Regulations which I intend to send 
to you in a little time—if they are approved, I will have them 
printed and distributed among the Officers. It is almost needless 
to mention to you that I experience great difficulty in remedying 
different abuses. Two Dragoons of Moylens Regiment were want- 
ing in respect to their officer call’d Tacssi, who arrested them and 
conducted them to his Quarters; one of them attempting to come 
to me, the Officer seized the Sentry’s Sword and gave the Dragoon 
two blows, which have maimed him. I have arrested the Officer 
for his passion and particularly because he used the Sentinels 
Sword, and I have imprisoned the two Dragoons. As I have 
reason to complain of the ill-will of the rest of the Officers, I 
cannot but praise those of Blands Regiment who conduct them- 
selves with the greatest propriety. 

I would entreat Your Excellency to permit me to propose to 
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Capt Craig the Command of the Lance-men, he might be replaced 
by some other Officer as for instance by Capt Smith. There are 
many things here of which the Cavalry are in want, but the work- 
men raise the prices too much, I do not think it would be amiss to 
have them rated by the Magistrates. The articles which I allude 
to are Leather breeches &c &c the Inhabitants would willingly 
furnish us, but they complain that they have not received any 
money for the last years Receipts; on this account we cannot 
expect much willingness in them to serve,us. We have not gained 
much by changing our Quarters; in Camp the Cavalry received 
Rum from time to time—here we have none. I hope my General, 
that when you give orders for furnishing the infantry with means 
for making themselves merry, you will not leave the Cavalry in 
the dumps. 

We are in want of Arms, and the Fusils which your Excellency 
ordered for us, are not yet arrived. You will pardon me my 
General for giving you so much trouble, in consideration of its 
arising from my anxiety to do my duty. 

The Person whom I sent to examine Flemingtown reports to 
me, that two Regiments may be quarter’d there and in its neighbor- 
hood—Baylors and Moylens Regiments will be placed there; Blands 
and Sheldons in Penny Town and its vicinity. I remain at Trenton 
with the Detachment that I have chosen and which I have been 
exercising in the meantime. I hope that we shall be furnished with 
Fusils and Pistols—there is a Merchant here who is desirous of 
contracting to furnish us with these Articles. If the Cavalry should 
be augmented I hope soon to receive your orders that the Officers - 
may take their measures accordingly. 


Trenton, 20th January, 1778. Received 22d. Answered 26th. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


PULASKI DISAPPOINTED—RUM IS SCARCE—-PULASKI JAILS A WAG- 
GONER—HIS REGULATIONS FOR CAVALRY. 


PULASKI DISAPPOINTED. 


On January 25, 1778, Pulaski to Washington from Trenton: 


My General— 

I am altogether disappointed in my plans—not only the Country 
is laid waste, but there are people everywhere who have the right 
of first Comers. Magazines are formed to the right and left—the 
great quantity of Waggons belonging to the Hospital, make a great 
Consumption of forage the Inhabitants of themselves are not in- 
clined to supply us as they are not paid. I send the Letter of Major 
Clough. The three other Regiments still remain here, but they 
will have subsistence for no more than five days at most. If your 
Excellency permits I will send the Cavalry towards Morris Town, 
there we may take proper measures. In the meantime we may form 


a Magazine here, and as the Campaign approaches, in the last 
month of our Winter Quarters, return her and continue the exercise 
which will teach us our Duty. 


NO RUM FOR CAVALRY. 


To which Washington replied on 25th January, 1778: 

I can only repeat, what has been already written on the sub- 
ject, that if the Cavalry can procure a sufficiency of forage at the 
quarters first assigned them, that situation is to be preferred, other- 
wise they must undoubtedly retire to the nearest place where this 
indispensable article can be obtained. 

With respect to having the Prices of Articles necessary for 
the Cavalry rated, as it is a matter intirely of civil cognizance, it 
can only be done by the authority of the State. The scarcity of 
Rum is so great, that the Infantry can only have it dealt to them 
on certain occasions; your men must therefore content themselves 
till times of greater plenty. 

Your Officers complain that the Cavalry undergo severer duty 
now, than they did while they were in Camp. As rest and refresh- 
ment are two of the principal objects of your removal from Camp, 
I hope you will, by proper arrangements, give your Men and 
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Horses an opportunity of reaping these benefits from their winter 
Quarters. 

There is a large supply of Carabines arrived, at one of the 
Eastern: ports, and orders have been given to bring forward a 
sufficient number to furnish the Cavalry.. [Letters, B, V, 16.] 


PULASKI JAILS A WAGGONER. 


Pulaski to Washington, January 31, 1778, from Trenton: 

I have the honor to inform your Excelly of three Troops of 
horse belonging to the state of New Jersey well accoutred and 
their horses in best order, and the Gertin are very desirous to go 
down to the lines. 

I received a letter from Major Jameson that the party of men 
now under the Command of Capt Craig is to be releived; as I 
have send of[f] all the Arms and accoutrements of the Cavalry 
to be repaired and the men are badly Clothed, should be Glad if 
your Excellency would write a few lines to Govonor Livington 
as the Officers and Gentleman in the Different Troops are willing 
to take that duty for a few weeks, which would recruite the men 
and horses now on Command Verry much. 

I must not omit mentioning a Circumstance, though of the most 
Trivial nature, yet a little embarrasses me, A waggoner belonging 
to the Brigade an honest inoffensive Countryman, having unde- 
signedly taken a mainger from the Stable of (one Clumm) to feed 
his horses, the latter maliciously without informing me of the 
matter, took a writ against the waggoner and put him in jail, by 
which means his Team was neglected the gears lost, on being 
informed of the affair, I took the waggoner into my costody where 
he remains a prisoner. My Ignorance of the Civil Law induced 
me to referr the Matter till I could be further advised. 


PULASKI’s “ REGULATION OF CAVALRY,” 1778. 


His Excellency General Washington— 

I make no doubt but your Excellency is acquainted with the 
present ineffective state of the Cavalry. In this. Situation it cannot 
be appropriated to any other service then that of orderlys or recon- 
noitering the enemys lines, which your Excellency must be per- 
suaded is not the only Service expected from a Corps, when on a 
proper footing is so very formidable. Although it is the opinion 
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of many that from the construction of the Country, the Cavalry 
cannot aid to advantage, Your Excellency must be too well 
acquainted with the many instances, wherein the Cavalry have been 
decisively serviceable, to be of this opinion, and not acknowledge 
that this Corps has more than once Compleated Victorys. To this 
end I would wish to discipline the cavalry and flatter myself by 
next campaign to render It essentially Serviceable. : 

What has greatly contributed to the present weak State of the 
Cavalry was the frequent detachments order’d to the Suite of 
General and other officers, while a Colo commanded, which were 
appropriated to every one, and the horses drove at the discretion 
of the Dragoons. 


The Confidence with which the Congress and your Excellency 
have honored me are sure guaranties to the Zeal I shall ever act 
with in the service of the United States, but notwithstanding my 
great desire of rendering the Cavalry, so useful, as its first Consti- 
tution intended, I find it impracticable seeing that it is deficient in 
its principal requisitions, my reflections on which I have judged 
necessary to communicate to your Excellency, as proof of my 


atatchment to the good of the service and desire of executing your 
Excellency’s designs, hoping for an opportunity of deserving the 
favor conferred upon me by your Excellency. 


Article First. 


It is absolutely necessary that the Cavalry have a master of 
exercise who should instruct the Commissioned and Non-commis- 
sioned Officers in the rules of service, as having the Command am 
obliged to act with precaution—but his officer actuated by different 
motive would remove the bad habits and correct the defects of 
the superior officers. There is an Officer now in this Country 
whos name is Kolach. I know him to have served with reputation 
in the Prussian service and assure your Excellency that he is every 
way equal to this undertaken. 


Second. 


That Twenty four Dragoons be drafted from the different 
regiments to form a separate corps, Who shall be taught the use 
of the Pike or Lance of which Two or three days will render them 
master. For this purpose I must have chosen men. 
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Third. 


A Quarter Master General to the Cavalry is essentially neces- 
sary to procure winter Quarters Stables and Provender. also to 
provide Arms, Accoutrements, and Clothing, an intelligent officer, 
acquainted with the Cavalry should be chosen for this purpose; 
I would recommend to your Excellency Major Blackden of Colo 
Sheldens regiment a Gentleman who has displayed his knowledge 
in the equipment of said regt and whom I think sufficiently qualified 
to merit the Trust. 


Fourth. 


It is full time the Quarter Master General was sent to the 
place assigned for winter Quarters, in order to provide Magazines 
that the Cavalry may be Kept embodied and conveniently exercised 
and disciplined. The Horse service has ever been respected; one 
third of the Cavalry is generally on duty and often the whole, when 
it returns to Camp. I should draw provision and Cook it, agree- 
able to orders but their full allowance is seldom granted, this I 
know by experience being the worst served of any Genl in the 
service. To prevent this evil, a Commissary should be appointed to 
the Cavalry. The Cavalry in an Army Generally forms a separate 
division and has greater privileges then the Infantry, which the 
Honor of the service exacts, but here I find it is the Contrary, not 
that I aim at a Superiority over the rest of the Army, but am 
desirous of having Justice done the Corps I Command. It is my 
duty, for my own part I wish to be Subject to your Excellencys 
orders only agreeable to my request upon entering the Service 
which is the limit of my ambition. 

C. Putasxi, Gen! of Cavalry. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


WASHINGTON ORDERS A COURT-MARTIAL—PULASKI’S FIRST ENGLISH 
LETTER TO WASHINGTON—PULASKI AT TRENTON. 


WASHINGTON TO PULASKI. 


On February 4, 1778, Washington wrote Count Pulaski: 


The forming any considerable deposit of Forage at Trenton, 
while you have so small a Force to protect it does not appear to 
me advisable, as the Enemy may, with the greatest facility, 
destroy it. 

You will be pleased to transmit me an exact Return of the 
Cavalry immediately, and hereafter to continue to make accurate 
weekly Returns. I am desirous of submitting your Pattern Saddle 
to the inspection of the Committee, you will therefore send it to 
Camp without delay. 


“THE FIRST PROVD OF MY INGLISCH.” 


Here is a letter of Pulaski to Washington, which Pulaski 
believed to be his first in English. He had forgotten about his 
Plan of a Corps of Volunteers presented President Hancock, 
August 25, 1777. The other letters given were written by his 
Secretary : 

TRENTON, 4 Feby 1778. 

Sir—I join the letter from A prisoner, Je’wil determined mi 
answer. The Cavalry is Placed according to Instruction from 
Colonel Bidle. I remain hier with the detachment of Lenceurs. 
I mean If Your Excely approved of, to March toward Borlington 
in this time. Our Magazin wil be form sufficient for to furnish 
the Whole Cavalry fifteen Days by Soch Time we shal biguin the 
Gen! Exercise. I Report further, that in Eastown the Murchents 
and treatsmen ar not wiling to deliver the Necessaris wanting for 
want of Money. I hope Your Excely wil order to Satisfy’d them, 
If you recollect the first letters I wrote, particularly the Article 
of the Horses end about the Commission for Colonel Kowaer with 
Authoryty to Comend a detachement as a Colonel hi wil bi of more 
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Sarvices in on Attack as in other Duty I have the honor to bi with 


respect Your Excellencies 
most obedient and humble Sarvant, 


C. Puvasxi, Gn of Cavalry. 
Pray Excuse mi If I have wrote false it being the first provd 
of my Inglisch. 


[Letters to W., 1778, Vol. XXI, p. 234.] 


[The Library of Congress retains the original of the above in 
Pulaski’s hand.] 


Pulaski, in January, recommended Zielinski to Washington as 
“worthy of merit” to be commissioned as First Lieutenant and 
Lieutenant Craig to be Captain of the Lance men. To the latter, 
Washington, on January 26th, replied that he had no objection but 
refused, on 4th February, consent to the appointment of Zielinski 
as “his character has not yet been cleared from a charge of a 
serious nature brought against him by Colonel Moylan.” He 
advised a Court-Martial and when “ furnished with their proceed- 
ings I shall be able to judge of the matter.” Pulaski, on February 
8th, requested Washington “to order Colonel Moylan to attend 
or to send his charge and evidence the Court shall be immediately 
ordered.” But on the 1oth he sent Washington “the proceedings 
of two Courts of Inquiry; one respecting the dragoons who are 
said to have robbed an inhabitant; the other respecting Mr. Zie- 
linski. A Court-Martial cannot be held on this officer on account 
of Colonel Moylan’s absence, and in consequence of the officers 
being so scattered—even for the officer of the dragoons I could 
not collect a sufficient number -to hold a Court-Martial. Your 
Excellency may have them tried according to the report or order 
them to be sent to the galleys.” He sent “ depositions in favor of 
Zelinski,” but Washington refused “to take notice of it.” 

Pulaski added: ‘“ Whatever is done for us I hope will be 
done without delay. Our time is short and I suppose the campaign 
is to be opened by the Cavalry. It will not be for want of attention 
in me if they are not in a condition to do it.” 

The difficulty relative to Zielinski was settled satisfactorily, for 
on April 18th the Committee of Congress acting in conjunction 
with General Washington reported in favor and Congress agreed, 
appointed John de Zielinski Captain of Lancers, of Michael de 
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Kowatz as Colonel Commandant of the Legion and Count Julius de 
Montfont, as Major. 

On roth February, 1778, Pulaski submitted to Washington 
“a Schedule of expenses for clothing and equipping the cavalry,” 
which he submitted to the Committee of Congress. On 14th Wash- 
ington informed Pulaski: 

“These Gentlemen will by no means consent to a Plan, which 
appears to them so extraordinarily expensive. As each Colonel 
has undertaken to provide for his own Regiment, and the Lance 
Men are to be draughted, the Men who compose this Company 
must take their chance for Clothing &ca with the rest of the 
Dragoons. 

“You are at Liberty to raise as many Recruits as may be 
wanted, provided it can be done on the Terms allowed by the 
Continent; that is, twenty Dollars bounty, to men engaging for 
three years or during the War, but I do not approve of your 
giving encouragement to Volunteers, as the trouble which they 
occasion, generally overbalances their service.” 


PULASKI SENDS AN EQUIPPED LANCEMAN. 


The following, written on roth, was received on 12th and 
answered by Washington on 14th February, 1778: 


TRENTON, 10th February, 1778. 


I send your Excellency one of my Lancemen, he is completely 
equip’d. I find people here who are willing to serve, if you approve 
of it my General, I will advance them money for [blank in the MS.]. 
The Governor is here and promises to give me an answer as soon 
as a Council shall have been held, which will happen in a few days. 

Whatever is to be done for us I hope will be done without 
delay, our time is short and I suppose the Campaign is to be open’d 
by the Cavalry, it will not be for want of attention in me, if they 
are not in condition to do it. I send Your Excellency the pro- 
ceedings of two Courts of Inquiry, one respecting the Dragoons 
who are said to have robbed an Inhabitant, the other respecting 
Mr Telienski. A Court Martial cannot be held on this affair, on 
account of Colo Moylan’s absence, and in consequence of the officers 
being so scattered—even for the affair of the Dragoons I could not 
collect a sufficient number to hold a Court Martial. 
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Your Excellency may have them tried according to the report 
or order them to be sent to the Galleys, this is an exemplary punish- 
ment, and would be useful to the public, as the Fleet is in want of 
men. There are some persons here who are desirous of serving 
with me as Volunteers with arms and accoutrements. 


ADDRESS OF WASHINGTON. 


. The situation of the army and the prospects at this time are 
set forth in this Address of Washington: 


“ To the Inhabitants of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land & Virginia. 
Friends, Countrymen and Fellow Citizens : 

After three Campaigns, during which, the brave Subjects of 
these States have contended, not unsuccessfully, with one of the 
most powerful Kingdoms upon Earth, we now find ourselves, at 
least, upon a ievel with our opponents, and there is the best reason 
to believe, that efforts, adequate to the abilities of this Country, 
would enable us speedily to conclude the war, and to secure the 
invaluable blessings of Peace, Liberty and Safety. With this view, 
it isin contemplation, at the opening of the next Campaign, to 
assemble a force sufficient, not barely to cover the Country from a 
repetition of those depredations which it hath already suffered, but 
also to operate offensively, and strike some decisive blow. 

In the prosecution of this object, it is to be feared, that so 
large an Army may suffer for the want of Provisions. The distance, 
between this and the Eastern States, from whence considerable 
Supplies of Flesh have been hitherto drawn, will necessarily render 
those supplies extremely precarious. And unless the virtuous yeo- 
manry of the States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land and Virginia will exert themselves to prepare Cattle, for the 
use of the Army, during the months of May, June and July next, 
great difficulties may arise in the course of the campaign. It is 
therefore recommended to the Inhabitants of those States, to put up 
and feed, immediately, as many of their stock Cattle, as they can 
spare, so as that they may be driven to this Army within that Period. 
A bountiful price will be given and the Proprietors may assure 
themselves, that they will render a most essential service to the 
illustrious cause of their Country, and contribute in a great degree 
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to shorten this bloody contest. But should there be any so insen- 
sible to the commori interest as not to exert themselves, upon these 
generous principles, the private interest of those, whose situation 
makes them liable to become immediate subjects to the Enemies 
incursions, should prompt them, at least to a measure, which is 
calculated to save their property from plunder, their families from 
insult, and their persons from abuse, hopeless confinement or per- 
haps a violent death. : 
Headquarters Valley Forge GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
February 18th, 1778.” 


The original of this Address sold for $290 at Davis & Harvey’s, 
Philadelphia, December 6, 1909. 


The suffering of the American Patriots at Valley Forge is a 
commonplace recital among us all, but to strengthen our admiration 
of the fidelity and patience of the distressed army, let us read with 
loving hearts the General Order of Washington, issued in the depth 
of that distressful winter: 

“The Commander in Chief again takes occasion to return his 
warmest thanks to the vertuous officers, & soldiers of this army, 
for their fidelity & zeal which they have uniformly maintained in 
all their conduct. Their fortitude not only under the common 
hardships incident to a Military life, but also under the additional 
sufferings to which the peculiar situation of these states has exposed 
them, clearly proves them worthy the inviolable privilege of con- 
tending for the rights of human nature, the freedom & Indepen- 
dancy of their Country. The recent instance of uncomplaining 
patience during the scarcity of Provisions in Camp, is a fresh proof 
that they possess in an eminent degree, the spirits of Soldiers 
& magnanimity of patriots. ... Thank Heaven! Our Country 
abounds with Provisions & with prudent management we need not 
apprehend want for any length of time; Defects in the commissaries 
Department, contingencies of weather, & other temporary impedi- 
ments have subjected & may again subject us to a deficiency for 
a few days—But Soldiers! American Soldiers! will despise the 
meanness of repining, at such trivial strokes of adversity, trifling 
indeed when compared with the transcendant prize which will un- 
doubtedly crown their patience & Perseverance. Glory & freedom, 
Peace & plenty, to themselves & community; the admiration of the 
world, the love of their Country, & the gratitude of Posterity.” 
[Dr. Ebenezer Elmer, Mrs. D. & M., 95.] 
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PULASKI JOINS WAYNE. -* 


PULASKI TO WASHINGTON, February 27 [1778], Trenton. 

Acknowledges receipt of Gen. Wayne’s orders to join him at 
Mount Holly, and explains his.reasons for not being able to do 
so. His Cavalry is too small for transportation charges. Advises 
change in the position of the Cavalry. Appreciates his position as 
being one of the youngest Brig. Generals. [Washington Papers, 
Vol. XXII, p. 77.] 

On March 1st Washington wrote Pulaski: 

You will afford General Wayne all the assistance in your 
power, and the rather as the Service in which he is engaged is of 
great importance. A sufficient number to furnish Men for keeping 
a look out, and preventing any sudden enterprise of the Enemy 
against his parties is all that is requisite. [Letters, B, V,1o1.] 

On March 3d Washington sent to Pulaski Monsieur de Pon- 
tieres, whom Congress had appointed Brevet-Captain in the Cavalry. 
He was to be “considered merely as an officer a /a suite and to be 


employed in such a way as will be most likely to conduce to the 
good of the service.” [Letters, B, V, 112.] 


PULASKI’S EXPECTATIONS NOT REALIZED. 


Pulaski, after five months’ experience at the head of the Cav- 
alry, found it was not a post which answered his expectations, or 
in which he could perform a part adequate to his hopes and his 
desires. Moreover, the officers of the several regiments, who had 
heretofore been in a measure independent, were not easily recon- 
ciled fo the orders of a superior, particularly a foreigner, who did 
not understand their language,- and whose ideas of discipline, 
arrangement and manceuvres were different from those to which 
they had been accustomed.. [Sparks, XIV.] 

Accordingly, Pulaski desired for himself an independent Com- 
mand in which he would be free from the embarrassments attend- 
ing his present position. This he made known to Washington on 
February 20, 1778, then at Valley Forge. 
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CHAPTER X. 


AT VALLEY FORGE—PULASKI AND WAYNE FORAGE FOR SUPPLIES IN 
NEW JERSEY—ATTACK ON THE BRITISH AT HADDONFIELD. 


When at Valley Forge the desolate winter of 1777-8, Pulaski 
occupied the house of John Beaver. It is believed the property then 
belonged to Rev. Dr. Currie. It is still standing though remodelled. 
It is on “the road from Centreville to Port Kennedy, and with its 
low ceilings, quaint dormers, heavy walls and recessed doors is 
still one of the best specimens of the comfortable farmhouse of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century remaining in the Valley.” 
[Am. His. Reg., March, 1808, p. 626.] 

Though an independent commander, Pulaski was ordered by 
Washington to proceed to New Jersey and to act in unison with 
General Anthony Wayne in procuring supplies for the famishing 
army. 

Here is Pulaski’s report to Washington from Burlington, New 
Jersey, dated “ midnight, 28th February, 1778,” which was received 
by Washington, March 3d. It is in French. [Letters to W., Vol. 
XXII, p. 100, translation. ] 

I have the honor to report to you that having assembled all 
the Cavalry of the Regiment Blan[d] and of the detachment which 
I have had with me, I have found 44 Troopers, 5 Sub-ordinate 
Officers for the Service, and although they are not in the best 
condition, I have marched with them against the Enemy, but as 
the road is insupportable, I am forced to Pass the night at 
Burlington. 

To-morrow, I count on reconnoitering the Enemy, and I shall 
act accordingly. I shall see Gen. Wayne, and. I shall concentrate 
(join) with him. I shall neglect nothing which the good of the 
service shall require, but I do not expect to be under his orders. 
Nevertheless, I shall serve to my own prejudice the Public interest. 

Nevertheless, I shall try, My General, to diminish Your em- 
barrassment on my Account by resigning from my charge, with 
which Congress has honored me by your recommendation. 

I sent from here two armed bateaux on Ancokes’ (Rankokas) 
Creek to observe by the River the approach of the Enemy, who 
were found two Hours after mid-day on four different vessels at 
the passage which is called Sene (i.e., Sein) Merise (Maurice 
Bay?). I repeat to Your Excellency the very great necessity of 
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attending to the needs of the Cavalry. They lack everything. I 
should have desired to equip well, at least, the Regiment of Blan[d] 
with the Lancers, but as this is forbidden me, it is necessary to 
employ other measures, without trusting too much to the Colonels, 
who certainly will be in no Condition to accomplish their objects. 

It is not for myself that I speak; I do not count on having 
the honor of being at the head of this Corps in the coming Cam- 
paign, but, as I shall always be a friend to the interest of the 
Americans, I. am forced to tell my way of Thinking; moreover, 
if after me the Command shall be given to Col. Moilen [Moylan], - 
all the Cavalry will be in the same Condition as his Regiment. 
Colonel Blan[d] is an active Officer. He will suit this command, 
and Monsieur Moilen [Moylan] can be contented with something 
else. I say what I believe to be necessary. 


Burlington, 28 February, midnight, 1778. C. PULASKI. 


Proceeding southward Pulaski joined Wayne and approached 
Haddonfield near Camden, a region in British occupancy. A force 
of 1200 or more were sent from Philadelphia to intercept the 
foragers and capture Wayne or Pulaski. They met at Haddonfield. 
Here is Pulaski’s report to Washington of the affair: 


My General— 

We have given Battle to the English but the infantry arrived 
a little late and in small Numbers, so that the English boldly 
marched upon (us) with the 3 pieces of cannon and 600 Infantry 
which I have seen myself; our infantry and the Cavalry attacked 
in the beginning and afterwards defended themselves resolutely 
and always giving ground returned to the charge. Four of the 
Dragoons’ Horses were killed, three totally disabled, and three 
others slightly wounded. 

In this affair, I too lost my horse, which cost me a good deal 
and was excellent; he lost his leg as the result of a shot. You 
will permit me, my General, to choose for the time being another 
horse from among the Dragoons until I find one to my liking. 
I have the honor to say to Your Excellency that the Dragoons 
accomplished: wonders. They are good Soldiers, but they lack 
everything, they will lose the desire to do good Service. 

In pursuit of the enemy, I took 7 Prisoners, among whom is 
a Captain of a Vessel, who, being a Scout to reconnoiter our 
maneuvers at close hand, fell within the lines. All the others are 
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Sailors who were beating the woods, and were captured by our 
Cavalry. The Night before this attack I alarmed them so that 
they retreated precipitately at the same time from Hatienfield 
[Haddonfield], and my patrol in pursuit of them took a prisoner, 
who avowed that they were 1200 with 4 pieces of Cannon. There 
are the details. 

In regard to General Wayne, I gave him to understand that 
he has abused his authority and that he knows that his orders do 
not concern me in view of the special Order which I had from 
Your Excellency and, moreover, that I ought to be exempt from 
all other orders, as the Commander of the Cavalry and (as one) 
who had entered the Service under no other condition than that 
of not being in subjection to any other than the Chief of the 
Army, but that my Zeal for the service surpassed this point of 
Honor and that after an Agreement I would do everything that 
he should find advantageous to put in operation. I have acted 
accordingly, and I cannot complain of the General in any other 
respect; on the contrary, according to his way of doing (1.e., Char- 
acteristically), he was too frank for me to do him justice. I repeat 
to Your Excellency that the horses are (all) too necessary; this 
drove which is with me can do no more because of the Bad road; 
also, if I shall find a good horse anywhere, I shall impress him. 
General Weyne has some 20; I do not like them at all. Awaiting 
orders. 

P.S.—In the pursuit of the enemy, I took some live Stock, 
and I had a Part of His Hay burned. 

March 3, 1778, in the Vicinity of Hadenfield [Haddonfield]. 
[Letters, XXII, 102, translation. ] 


In their retreat the British were assailed by the Americans. 
“ Pulaski, at the head of his little troop of cavalry, was everywhere 
on the alert, seeking the assailable points of the enemy and 
charging them with spirit and effect. His horse was wounded. 
His conduct was such as to elicit the warm praises of General 
Wayne in his report to Washington. 

General Wayne’s report of the expedition as preserved in 
Washington Papers, Vol. XXII, p. 111. It reads: 

HADDONFIELD, 5th March, 1778. 

Sir—Soon after I wrote Your Excellency from Mount Holly— 

I recd Intelligence that the Enemy had Detatched themselves into 
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small parties and were Collecting forage Cattle &Ca in the Vicinity 
of this place, Coopers and Timbers Creeks this Induced me (altho 
my Numbers were few) to make a forced march and Endeavour 
to drive in or cut off some of these Parties,—at Nine O’Clock at 
Night we Arrived at a Capt Mattocks—about four Miles to the 
South East of this place, where we were soon after joined by Gen! 
Pulaski with about fifty Light Horse, Col Ellis with two Hundred 
and fifty Militia being the Whole of his Command—took part at 
Ever-Ham Meeting at the junction of the Roads leading to Egg 
Harbour and Mount Holly—at ten O’Clock Gen! Pulaski Attempted 
to Surprise the Enemies Advanced Post at a Mile a half Mile out 
of Haddonfield—but Miscaried. 

Col Stirling who Commanded the Enemy having in the fore 
part of the Evening Recd Intelligence of our March—and our 
Numbers being Exaggerated to thousands—moving in three 
Columns—for his Right, left and Center—the North Brittain— 
thought it Prudent to Retreat—he accordingly Decamped at Eleven 
at Night and Arrived at Coopers ferry before day—destroying 
some Spirits, and leaving Waggons, Horses, Cattle &Ca behind 
which he had stolen from the Inhabitants, who have since Claimed 
and Recd their property. 

The Troops being much fatigued, I could not follow before 
late in the Morning, beside I'thought proper to send toward Salem 
to see whether I was safe in advancing not having heard anything 
of the Enemy who went that Rout, as soon as I found that we had 
nothing to Apprehend from that Quarter, I went with Gen! Pulaski 
to examine the Position of the Enemy who we found at Coopers 
ferry in full force, the wind being too high to admit the Boats to 
pass, however they were too well posted to do anything with them 
being covered and flanked by their Shiping—about four O’Clock 
in the Afternoon the Wind lulled—when they crosses over about 
fifty Six head of poor Cattle the whole they had been able to save 
from the Number they had Stole. 

On Observing that they were preparing to Retreat over the 
River—and Gen! Pulaski Impatient and Anxious to Charge—I 
ordered up Capt Doyle with fifty Infantry who lay three Miles 
advanced of the Rest—directing the Other part of the Detatchment 
under Colonel Butler to follow as fast as possible—about the same 
time I Recd Intelligence of a Reinforcement having crossed from 
Phila who were Marching up Coopers Creek and were pushing for 
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our Rear, Col. Ellis being posted with his Militia on that Rout— 
I Ordered him to Advance and Receive them—About this time 
Capt Doyle arrived near the Enemies Covering party whose num- 
bers were about three times as many as Our’s when joined to the 
Horse, but as they were Approachable on each flank and the Center 
being favourable for the Cavalry Genl Pulaski and myself were 
Determined to Attack them—in Order to gain time for the main 
body to come up—as well as to arrive and Prevent the Reinforce- 
ment of the Enemy from proceeding further up the Creek we soon 
Obliged the Covering party to Retreat and pushed them hard Col 
Stirling advanced in force to support them—this answer’d my 
wishes and hopeing to lead them from under Cover of their Shiping 
Ordered the Infantry to keep up a Constant and galling fire falling 
back by slow Degrees until they should be joined by Col Butler’s 
Detatchment. 

At this Instant the Hessian Grenadrs attempted to force over 
Cooper’s Bridge in face of about One Hundred Militia under Col 
Ellis but they soon gave up the Attempt. 

The firing from the Enemies Shiping, field pieces, and Mus- 
kettry now became General, which was bravely Sustained by this 
Little Corps of Infantry—but we could not draw Mr Sterling far— 
when Night coming on and Col Butler not being able to get up 
until too late to see—the Enemy Effected their Retreat to Phila 
before Nine at Night on Monday last, but not without some loss, 
attended with Circumstances of Disgrace that will not be easily 
Eradicated. 

Genl Pulaski behaved with his Usual Bravery having his Own 
with four Other Horse Wounded—the little Handful of Infantry 
who had an Opportunity [of] Engaging—behaved with a Spirit 
that would have done honour to the Oldest Veterans. 

Col Abe[rcomm]ber who Commanded the Detatchment that 
went to Salem hearing that the Militia were Collecting in Great 
Numbers—and that we were Advancing from Mount Holly—also 
took the Horrors and passing by Water got safe to Phila the same 
Evening—-leaving his whole collection of cattle &Ca behind for the 
owners to take again. 

Thus ended the Jersey Expediton which was Conducted with 
great Caution—by two North Brittains at the head of full three 
thousand Troops and Eight field pieces—but they have saved them- 
selve’s, and we have saved the Country for this time at least. 
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I have been necessitated to Remain here for two or three days 
to refresh the Troops and to Procure Shoes to enable them to 
March, I shall proceed for Camp tomorrow and will Comply with 
your Excellencies Orders of the 28th Ultima as far as possible. 

I wish that I could Inform your Excellency that this Country 
was likely to be Covered by its Militia—but I fear that few will 
Appear to do it—Col Ellis is partly left alone. 


PULASKI TO RESIGN. 

On February 28th, Pulaski had written to Washington that as 
“embarrassment” was caused the General by reason of being an 
independent commander though at times acting jointly with or 
under orders by his own acquiescence, that he would “ resign his 
charge.” To this Washington replied: 

I have received your favour of the 28th Ulto informing me 
that you were proceeding with a part of Bland’s Regiment to join 
General Wayne; you will have received my instructions relative 
to the Service which you are to render. 

Your intention to resign, is founded on reasons which I 
presume make you think the measure necessary. I can only say 
therefore that it will always give me pleasure to bear testimony 
of the zeal and bravery which you have displayed on every occasion. 

Proper measures are taking for completing the Cavalry and 
I have no doubt of its being on a respectable footing by the opening 
of the Campaign. [Letters, B, V, 111.] 


PULASKI AT YORK WHERE CONGRESS WAS IN SESSION. 

In March, 1778, Pulaski resigned command of the Cavalry— 
Bland’s, Baylor’s, Sheldon’s and Moylan’s regiments. On March 
2oth, Washington wrote Colonel Moylan: “As Count Pulaski has 
left the command of the Horse, never, I believe, to return to any 
general command in it again, I have to desire that you will repair 
to Trenton and take on yourself the command of that Corps until 
Congress shall determine further on this head. You will use your 
utmost endeavors to have the Cavalry belonging to the four regi- 
ments (not in New Jersey) put in the best possible order that they 
may take the field with some degree of eclat.” 

Pulaski resigned so’as to organize an independent corps, “ The 
Pulaski Legion.” With Colonel Stephen Moylan as his successor 
in command, we have two Catholics as Commanders of the Cavalry 
of the Revolution. 
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The same day Washington wrote Colonels Bland and Baylor: 
“ As Count Pulaski will, I believe, quit the command of the Cavalry 
and is now absent from that Corps and at York [Pa.], you are to 
receive your orders from Col. Moylan.” 

On the 14th, March, Washington had written to John Hancock, 
President of Congress: 


WASHINGTON ON PULASKI’S RESIGNATION AND THE FORMATION OF 
A LEGION. 


Sir—This will be presented to you by Count Pulaski, who, 
from a conviction that his remaining at the head of the cavalry 
was a constant subject of uneasiness to the principal officers of 
that Corps, has been induced to resign his command. Waving a 
minute inquiry into the causes of dissatisfaction, which may be 
reduced perhaps to the disadvantages under which he labored, as 
a stranger not well acquainted with the language, genius, and 
manners of this country, it may be sufficient to observe, that the 
degree of harmony, which is inseparable from the well-being and 
consequent utility of a corps, has not subsisted in the cavalry since 
his appointment and that the most effectual as well as the easiest 
remedy is that which he has generously applied. 

The Count, however, far from being disgusted with the 
service, is led by his thirst for glory, and zeal for the cause of 
Liberty, to solicit farther employment, and waits upon Congress 
to make his proposals. They are briefly, that he be allowed to 
raise an independent corps, composed of sixty-eight horse and two 
hundred foot, the horse to be armed with lances, and the foot 
equipped in the manner of light infantry. The former he thinks 
he can readily fill with natives of good character, and worthy the 
trust reposed in them. With respect to the other, he is desirous 
of more latitude so as to have the liberty of engaging prisoners 
and deserters from the enemy. 

The original plan for the lance-men was to have drafted them 
from the regiments of horse. But, as this method would produce a 
clashing of interests, and perhaps occasion new disturbances, the 
Count prefers having a corps totally unconnected with any other. 
My advice to him, therefore, is to enlist his number of cavalry with 
the Continental bounty; and if it should be found consonant to 
the views of Congress to allow his raising the number proposed 
over and above the establishment for the horse, then he would 
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have them on the footing of an independent corps; if not, he might 
at all events have them as drafts; and in this case there would 
be no ground for complaint. 

With regard to the infantry, which the Count esteems essential 
to the success of the cavalry, I have informed him, that the enlist- 
ing deserters and prisoners is prohibited by a late resolve of Con- 
gress. How far Congress might be inclined to make an exception, 
and license the engaging of prisoners in a particular detached 
corps, in which such characters may be admitted with less danger 
than promiscuously in the line, I could not undertake to pronounce. 

I have only to add, that the Count’s valor and active zeal on 
all occasions have done him great honor; and, from a persuasion 
that, by being less exposed to the inconveniences which he has 
hitherto experienced, he will render great services with such a 
command as he asks for. I wish him to succeed in his application. 

P.S.—It is to be understood, that the Count expects to retain 
his rank as Brigadier, and, I think, is entitled to it from his general 
character and particular disinterestedness in the present occasion. 
[Ford’s Letters of Washington, VI, 422.] 

On March 28, 1778, the Journal of Congress, then in session 
at York Town, Pa., records, “ Letter of this day from Count Pulaski 
was read.” The original evidently written by Pulaski is among the 
Papers of Congress, No. 164, page 1. It reads: 


Gentil Men— 

My Zeal for Your Servyce is veriwell know. It don’t deserve 
to be rejected. I beg you as a favour to permit mi to serve You 
or If my proposal disples You let me no. The answer for which 
I am expecting sinse ten dais. whch the honourable Congress well 
give mi, shal be the recompens of my [ ] willing to conduct 
the Publick Interes. I expect it, and I reman with respect 

Gentil Men 
Your Most humbl Servent 


Th project propose by me Cr Putaski, G! 

is to Wil to Support of Our Army 

That I belev any business ought to be stoping 

decision of this. [Endorsed— 

Saterday Morning. Letter from C. Pulaski/ 
York town—March 28, 1778/ 
read.— ] 
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The “ proposal” to which he had been expecting for ten days 
an answer evidently referred to the organization of a separate Com- 
mand—of the “Legion” he desired and on which the Board of 
War had reported on March roth. 

The Journal of Congress continues: 

“Congress took into consideration, a report of the 19, from 
the Board of War; whereupon, Resolved, That the Count Pulaski 
retain his Brigadier in the army of the United States, and that he 
raise and have command of an indepndent corps to consist of sixty- 
eight horse and two hundred foot, the horse to be armed with 
lances, and the foot equipped in the manner of light infantry; the 
corps to be raised in such way and composed of such men as 
General Washington shall think expedient and proper; and if it 
shall be thought by General Washington that it will not be injurious 
to the service, that he have liberty to dispense, in this particular 
instance, with the resolve of Congress against inlisting deserters.” 

The report of the Board is in Papers of Congress, No. 147, 
folio 557. The members present were Gates, Pickering and Peters. 
In the same volume on folio 549 are: “Thoughts about the objec- 


tions made against Inlisting Deserters of the Enemy,” but it is not 
in Pulaski’s writing, though, doubtless, dictated by him, or express- 
ing his views. 


THE LEGION. 


Although authorized to enlist recruits in any State which were 
to be credited to the quota of the State. Pulaski established his 
headquarters at Baltimore. The Legislature of Maryland placed 
his “ Legion” on the same footing with the other Maryland regi- 
ments and rendered him all the assistance necessary for its organi- 
zation. In June, 1778, General Smallwood complained to the 
Council that Pulaski was enlisting men belonging to the other 
regiments, but the Council took no action on the matter, as they 
said, in reply, they “ had no discretion in their action; the direction 
of the Assembly is the rule of their conduct, from which they had 
not the liberty to deviate” [Scharf’s Md., II, p. 346.] 

He was successful and by October 330 men were enrolled— 
sixty more than at first proposed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PULASKI’S MONEY ACCOUNTS—RECRUITING IN MARYLAND AND NEW 
JERSEY—VISITS BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA—ORDERS A BANNER 
FOR THE LEGION—LONGFELLOW’S ALLEGED HYMN OF THE 
MORAVIAN NUNS. 


PULASKI’S ACCOUNTS. 


March 27, 1778, at York Town, Pa., Pulaski wrote the Auditors 
of the Army, at Camp, that “by resolve of Congress he had been 
ordered to South Carolina with his Legion and to leave Capt. 
Baldesqui, Paymaster of the Corps, to settle my account with you 
concerning said Corps. Some receipts were lost in the hands of 
Lieut. Col. Boze, who was killed at Egg Harbor but I hope that 
will make no great difficulty, being persuaded you do depend enough 
on my honor to pass over such matter. I hope you will also be kind 
enough to dispatch Capt. Baldesqui as soon as you possibly can.” 
[Scharf’s Records Rev., p. 34.] 

Joseph Carleton from the War Office, April 19, 1778, wrote 
the Auditor of Accounts that at request of Capt. Baldesqui he sent 
for inspection copy of payments to Count Pulaski and himself for 
the pay and other expenses of the Legion amounting to $135,500. 
The last sum of $35,000 was paid only a few days ago to Gen. 
Pulaski for the recruiting services of his Legion. It will therefore 
be out of the power of Capt. Baldesqui to account at present for 
the above sum, he having no returns from the General that show 
how it has been expended. 

On April 6, 1778, Congress ordered $50,000 to be advanced 
Pulaski on account of his Legion. On May 18th a further sum 
of $16,000 was ordered for the purchase of horses and recruiting 
and on August 20th was voted $17,786 to be sent Pulaski “to equip 
his Legion.” 

Philad., May 15, 1779, James Johnston, Auditor to the Board 
of Treasury saying the accounts of Count Pulaski and Capt. Bal- 
desqui have been examined, amounting to 105,111 44/90 dollars and 
compared with as many vouchers as have been produced. I find I 
cannot settle such accounts as they are not agreeable to the resolves 
of Congress and the orders of the Board of Treasury. 

It appears that the General and Pay master have received at 
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sundry times 181,286 dollars. The General in letter to the Auditors 
was killed at Egg Harbor. 

The accounts of Capt. Baldesqui amounting to 44,706 21/90 
March 27, mentions that some receipts were lost by Col. Boze which 
are not agreeable to the resolves of Congress or the orders of the 
Treasury Board, he not having produced any receipts for either 
officers or privates; instead he produces certificates at the bottom 
of each account that the account is true and exact and that the 
amount of each has been paid by his Paymaster—from all of which it 
appears that these accounts as rendered cannot be settled. [Saffel.] 

In Congress, May 17, 1779, the Committee on Treasury 
reported : 

That in obedience to the order of Congress they have referred 
the accounts of General Count Pulaski’s Legion to the auditors of 
accounts for the main army: that for want of regularity in keep- 
ing those accounts and of proper vouchers, agreeable to the direc- 
tions of Congress and the Board of the Treasury, Auditor Johnston 
has reported to them that it is impracticable to settle the said 
accounts, as appears from his report and remarks accompanying 
their report. 

Resolved, That the commanding officers of the detachment of 
the army serving in South Carolina and Georgia be authorized to 
appoint a pay master for the said Legion; and that Captain Bal- 
desqui, the present pay master, be detained until he shall have pro- 
duced competent voochers, and settled the accounts of the said 
Legion. [Journal.] 

This action of Congress in appointing a new Pay Master and 
detaining Captain Baldesqui, the Paymaster of the “ Pulaski 
Legion,” greatly displeased the Count as we will learn by his letter 
to Congress of August 19th from Charleston, South Carolina. 
Captain Baldesqui, as late as December 11th, after the accounts 
of the “ Legion” had been settled satisfactorily, resented the Resolu- 
tion as a reflection on his character. He sent Memorial to Congress 
on which 
_ Congress Ordered, That so much of the memorial which relates 
to his character which he apprehends will be wounded by the reso- 
lution of 17th May, unless facts are properly stated, be referred 
to the Board of Treasury. And that so much as relates to his desire 
of leave to resign his commission and be gratified with the brevet 
of Major be referred to Board of War. [Journal.] 
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Further records relating to the settlement of accounts show as 
follows: 


Philadelphia, July 28, 1779, Capt. Baldesqui to Congress: that 
he had gone to camp to settle his accounts; auditors so busy could 
not attend to him for a month; went to Boston; gave Auditors all 
the papers received from Pulaski; got sick in Boston; delayed; 
on arriving at camp found Auditors had examined accounts and 
made report to Treasury which induced Congress to pass a resolu- 
tion which has been published which is to his disadvantage. 

Pulaski had begun his expenses for the Legion three months 
before I was appointed to it; that the business done by him and 
his officers so negligent as to lose several vouchers; Pulaski con- 
fessed it himself to the Auditors; I have a general receipt from 
Pulaski that I have given an exact account of all sums I received 
from him all the time I have been appointed in his corps; the 
accounts are as true and exact as I can make them. I am further- 
more sure that Count Pulaski has laid out for the Legion at least 
50,000 dollars of his own money which are not mentioned in his 
accounts. If the regularity of public business will not permit the 


trusting to Pulaski’s honor, settle the accounts as you think right 
and Pulaski will pay. [Saffel.] 

In Congress July 29, 1779, a letter of 28th from Captain 
Baldesqui, paymaster of General Pulaski’s Legion was read: 


Resolved, That the Board of Treasury be authorized to cause 
the accounts of the said Legion, for the reason set forth in the 
said letter, to be settled in such proofs as in the discretion of the 
auditors or commissioners of accounts shall be judged satisfactory. 


December 28, 1779, Board of Treasury reported that the 
auditors of the army report from West Point, 24th August, 1779, 
that Captain Baldesqui had settled his accounts as paymaster of 
Count Pulaski’s Legion to the first day of March, and that he had 
discharged his duty with strict integrity and honor. [Journal.] 

In the “ Expenditures of Congress” for 1779, on February 13th, 
is the item “For recruiting Armand and Pulaski Corps—144,000 
dollars.” 

What portion was expended on Pulaski’s Legion does not 
appear. 

Read Pulaski’s letter of August 19, 1779, from Charleston, 
relative to his accounts—Chapter XVIII. 
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RECRUITING IN NEW JERSEY. 


At Trenton, New Jersey, Major Betken sought recruits for 
the Legion, as the following advertisement in The New Jersey 
Gazette, Vol. I, No. 21, April 23, 1778, shows: 

ConGress having resolved to raise a Corps consisting’ of 
INFANTRY and CAVALRY, to be commanded by General Count 
Putaski. All those who desire to distinguish themselves in the 
service of their Country, are invited to enlist in that corps, which 
is established on the same principles as the Roman Legions were. 
The frequent opportunities which the nature of the service of that 
corps will offer to the enterprizing, brave and vigilant soldiers who 
shall serve in it, are motives which ought to influence those who 
are qualified for Admission into it, to prefer it to other corps not 
so immediately destined to harrass the enemy; and the many 
captures which will infallibly be made, must indemnify the legionary 
soldiers for the hardships they must sustain, and the inconsiderable 
sum given for bounty, the term for their service being no longer 
than one year from the time that the corps shall be completed. 
Their dress is calculated to give a martial appearance, and to 
secure the soldier against the inclemency of the weather and season. 
The time for action approaching, those who desire to have an 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves in that corps, are requested 
to apply to Col. Kowatch, at Easton, to Major Julius, Count of 
Mont-Fort, at head-quarters, or at Major Betken’s quarters at 
Trenton. 

RESOLVE OF CONGRESS. 


In Conecress, April 6, 1778. 


Resolved, That if any of the states in which Brigadier General 
Pulaski shall recruit for his Legion, shall give to persons enlisting 
in the same for three years or during the war, the bounty allowed 
by the state, in addition to the Continental bounty, the men so 
furnished, not being inhabitants of any other of the United States, 
shall be credited to the quota of the state in which they shall be 
enlisted. 

Major Henry Betken, a Pennsylvanian, had been Adjutant of 
Moylan’s Cavalry, but was, this April, 1778, promoted to Pulaski’s 
Legion. John Shrader, the Quarter Master of the Legion was also 
a Pennsylvanian, as was Sergeant Richard Laird, who died at 
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Middlesex, Connecticut, May 6, 1828, age 68. [Pa. in Rev., 
II, 161.] 

Leaving York after conference with the Board of War and 
the President and members of Congress, Pulaski proceeded to 
Washington’s encampment at Valley Forge to confer with the 
Committee of Congress investigating army officers. But he found 
the Committee had returned to York. Whereupon, on April oth, 
he wrote to President Laurens: 

But I hope that shall not stop succés of my Bisonies for his 
Excellency General Washington did give me his consent to the 
nomination that I did propose already in Congress and at the board 
of War. I have the honnor of sending to the honble committee a 
Letter from General Washington—according to it, and I hope from 
your goodness and your real zeale four the publick good that you 
will endeavour all your power to finish these Besonies without wich 
all should be stopped. [Papers Cong., 164, p. 5.] 


THE BANNER OF THE LEGION. 


On April 16, 1778, Pulaski visited Lafayette at the Moravian 
settlement at Bethlehem, Pa., where Lafayette, wounded at the 
Battle of Brandywine, had been taken to be cared for. 

While there Pulaski, impressed with the excellence of the 
embroidery and needle work of the Moravian Nuns, gave these 
Sisters an order for a Banner. It was not a gift of the Sisters to 
the Count as might be believed from a reading of Longfellow’s 


poem. 

Pulaski again visited Bethlehem on May 18th. During the 
month which passed from his first visit the Sisters were engaged 
in making the Banner. Lossing [Field Book, II, p. 391] says it 
was sent by the Nuns “ with their blessing” to Pulaski. But that 
is an error. 

“ For years it was received as a fact that it had been presented 
to Pulaski by the Moravian single Sisters of Bethlehem as a token 
of their gratitude for the protection Pulaski afforded them, sur- 
rounded as they were by a rough and uncouth soldiery. Recent 
investigations show that the General on visiting the Sisters’ house, 
saw their beautiful embroidery and he then ordered a small cavalry 
banner for his Legion. The whole transaction was a simple busi- 
ness one.” [Pa. Archives; Pa. in Rev., II.] 
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When Pulaski fell wounded at Savannah, Captain Paul Ben- 
talou, of Baltimore, aided in carrying the Count on board the brig 
“Wasp” and was with him when he died. Bentalou saved the 
banner. It was displayed in the procession in Baltimore when, in 
1824, Lafayette visited that city. The banner remained in Peale’s 
Museum until 1844 when Edmund Peale presented it to the Mary- 
land Historical Society, where it yet remains. [Catalogue, p. 49.] 


PULASKI’S BANNER. 


On one side of the banner are the letters U. S. and, in a circle 
around them, the words Unita Virtus Forti or (United Valor is 
Stronger). On the other side, in the centre, is the All Seeing Eye, 
with the words, Non Alius Regis (No Cther Governs). 

Of this banner Longfellow wrote: 


HYMN OF THE MORAVIAN NUNS AT THE CONSECRATION 
OF PULASKI’S BANNER. 


When the dying flame of day 

Through the chancel shot its ray, 

Far the glimmering tapers shed 

Faint light on the cowled head, 

And the censer burning swung, 

When before the altar hung 

That proud banner, which, with pray’r, 

Had been consecrated there; 

And the Nun’s sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in dim mysterious Aisle. 


“Take thy banner, may it wave 
Proudly o’er the good and brave, 
When the battle’s distant wail 

Breaks the Sabbath of our vale; 
When the clarion’s music thrills 

To the hearts. of these lone hills; 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance, shivering, breaks. 


“Take thy banner; and beneath 
The war cloud’s encircling wreath, 
Guard it—till our homes are free— 
Guard it—God will prosper thee! 
In the dark and trying hour, 

In the breaking forth of pow’r, 

In the rush of steeds and men, 

His right hand will shield thee then. 
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“Take thy banner. But, when night 
Closes round the ghastly fight, 

If the vanquished warrior bow, 

Spare him—by’ our holy vow; 

By our prayers and many tears; 

By the mercy that endears; 

Spare him—he our love hath shared; 
Spare him—as thou wouldst be spared. 


“Take thy banner; and, if e’er 

Thou should’st press the soldiers bier, 
And the muffled drum should beat 

To the tread of mournful feet, 

Then this crimson flag shall be 

Martial cloak and shroud for thee!” 
And the warrior took that banner proud, 
And it was his martial cloak and shroud. 


There was no “consecration,” no formal presentation; there 
is no evidence of any sentimentality; no “censer burning,” no 
hymning—nothing but cold making, selling and getting the goods. 


An illustration, in colors, of the Banner may be seen in Volume 
II of Pennsylvania in the War of the Revolution, published by the 
State in 1891. A list of “ Pennsylvanians in Pulaski’s Legion” is 
also given in the same volume, pages 161-2. They are twenty- 
eight in number. . 





GENERAL COUNT PULASKI 


MEMORIAL AT THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WASHINGTON REBUKES PULASKI FOR ENLISTING DESERTERS. 

On May 1, 1778, Washington wrote Pulaski: 

I am exceedingly concerned to learn that you are acting con- 
trarily both to a positive Resolve of Congress and my express 
orders, in engaging British prisoners for your Legionary Corps. 
When Congress referred you to me on the Subject of its composi- 
tion, to facilitate your raising it, I gave you leave to enlist one 
third deserters in the foot, and was induced to do even that, from 
your assuring me that your intention was principally to take Ger- 
mans, in whom you thought a greater confidence might be placed. 

The British prisoners will cheerfully inlist, as a ready means 
of escaping, the Continental bounty will be lost and your Corps 
as far as ever from being complete. I desire therefore that the 
prisoners may be returned to their confinement, and that you will 
for the future adhere to the restrictions under which I laid you. 
The Horse are to be, without exception, natives who have ties of 
property and family connexions. I am sorry it is not in my power 
to grant your request relative to draughting four men Per Regi- 
ment for your Corps, as this would be branching ourselves out into 
different Corps without increasing our strength, and Men cannot 
conveniently be spared from the line at present. [Letters, B, V, 
266. | 

The Board of War, by Tim Pickering, Jr., on June 5, 1778, 
informed William Atlee, Esq., who had written the Board on June 
2d relative to the enlistment of prisoners: 


NOT TO ENLIST PRISONERS. 

Your letter to Congress of the 2d instant has been referred to 
the board, the sense of Congress intimated at the same time, that 
prisoners of war should not be enlisted into any corps in the service 
of the United States The licence given Genl Pulaski to inlist 
prisoners, is to be considerd as recalled. The licence was founded 
on a supposed intention of Congress to permit the inlistment of 
prisoners into that particular corps. Prisoners were in fact included 
in the resolve (as originally drawn up) as well as deserters; and 
tho’ the former were finally struck out; yet information given to 
the board led them to the determination mentioned in their former 
letter to you on the subject. [U. S. Rev. MSS., IV.] 
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On June 6, 1778, Pulaski wrote Washington: “The Duty of 
the service keep me from presenting myself to your Excellency my 
homage. I send for this Purpose M. De Sigoine; he will have the 
honour to tell you what I want—their effect will depend upon your 
Goodness. I call on them.” [MS. Pa. His. Soc.] 


TO RETURN MARYLANDERS, 


On June 13, 1778, Washington, by his Secretary, Robert H. 
Harrison, sent this order to Pulaski: 

His Excellency having been informed by General Smallwood, 
that some of the Officers in your Legion have inlisted several men 
out of the Draughts and recruits belonging to Maryland, It is his 
order, that every man so inlisted be immediately returned and 
delivered to General Smallwood or any Officer of the Maryland 
Troops. [B, V, 385.] 

UNRULY SOLDIERS. 


On June 24th Washington ordered General Count Pulaski or 
Officer commandg his Legion, from Head Qurs Hopewell Town- 
ship, June 24th 1778: 

Captn Woelper of the Invalid Corps has lodged a complaint 
of a very serious nature against the conduct of some of the soldiers 
under your command. He informs me that they have abused a 
Serjeant of a guard and a prisoner under his care, Countenanced 
by a Mr Copitch. I desire that this mutinous disposition may be 
immediately inquired into, and if as represented, properly punished, 
and measures taken to prevent such behaviour in future. [B, V, 
425.] 

PULASKI TO COL. R. H. LEE. 


WitmincrTon, August 13, 1778. 


I arrived here two days ago, with all the cavalry, and expect- 
ing the infantry in four, will present myself with my corps to 
Congress, to pass the review in the end of this month, and pursue 
the enemy immediately after. I should have been very glad to be 
ready sooner, but I hope everybody shall be persuaded, that it is 
not the business of one day to raise and form a Corps. However,. 
I heard the honorable Congress don’t seem to be much satisfied 
with my application; I can’t guess what may be the reason for it, 
for I always did all in my power to prove to them, that honour, 
and a true desire of distinguishing myself in defence of Liberty, 
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was the only motive which fired my breast, for the cause of the 
United States. 

I do trust myself enough in your knowledge, to be in hopes, 
that you'll be kind enough to support me against the false pre- 
tentions which might have been made against me. C. PuLasx1. 


[Life R. H. Lee, I, 296. Original in Vol. II, p. 87, No. 26, of 
Lee Corresp. Am. Philo. Soc.] 


On August 13th a letter from Pulaski was read in Congress 
and referred to the Committee “to enquire into the state of the 
Legion.” 

A month later, not having been ordered to active service 
against the enemy, Pulaski, in his impatience at the delay, came to 
Philadelphia and, on September 17th, thus addressed Congress: 


Gentlemen—Do not be surprised at the liberty I take, in 
anouncing to ye the loss, in the retardin expedition of those who 
are actuated with every sentiment propitious to yer use. I am a 
Republican, which the love of glory, and the honour of supporting 
the Liberty of Union drew hither. I blush tho to find my Self 
languishing in a state of inactivity, animated with the zeal of 
serving ye, and the support of my reputation, urged me gentlemen 
to write ye. The request I now make is but my due, ye permited 
me to rease a Corps of partisans, my priviledge is to be directed 
by my experience for the most useful measures. Ye order that I 
shall wait near Philadelphia untill the opinion of the General in 
Chief of the Army be known with regard to me, why cannot I be 
admited to go on, and receive his advice on my march, since nothing 
here ought to detain me. The accounts of the detail belong to the 
treasurer, it will not be embaressing for me to acquit anything 
which shall appear superfluous, as I have expended sixteen thousand 
Dollars at least of my own. The revue is passed, there remains 
but for me to aske the payment of the Soldiers, and commissions 
for the officers, with permission to march for the enimy, that is 
what I take the liberty to request in waiting yer answer. 

I have the honour to be with respect yer humble servant, 


Philadelphie [Signed] C. Putask1. 
le 17 7bre, 1778. 


Endorsement: Count Pulaski, 17 Sept., 1778. Recd. in Con- 
gress when the Treasury business was called for. [C. C. 164, p. 13.] 
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But orders to move were already on the way. On September 
19, 1778, Washington, then at West Point, New York, directed 
Pulaski thus: 

I think it will be proper for you to join the Army with your 
Corps, as there yet remain more than two months in which the 
Enemy may operate in the Field. However, you are not to proceed 
with it till you receive orders from Congress or the Board of War 
for the purpse. If Congress or the Board of War direct you to 
join the Army, you will proceed to Fredericksburgh on the East 
side of the North River, in the State of New York. 

P.S.—If you are directed by Congress to proceed to the Army, 
and you hear as you pass thro’ Jersey, that the Enemy have landed 
in that State, you will give General Maxwell every assistance you 
can with your Corps. [B, VI, 214.] 


LOOK OUT FOR THE ENEMY. 


Ten days later—2o9th September—Washington, at Fredericks- 
burg, sent this order to Pulaski: 


You are to proceed immediately upon the receipt of this, with 
your whole Corps both Horse and Foot and put Yourself under 
the command of Major General Lord Stirling, who will be in the 
Neighbourhood of Paramus. As the Enemy are out in considerable 
force in Jersey, near Hackensack, you will make particular enquiry 
of their situation as you advance, lest you should fall in with their 
parties. [Jbid, p. 257.] 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


“THE AFFAIR AT EGG HARBOR,” NEW JERSEY—REPORTS OF PULASKI 
AND CAPTAIN FERGUSON, THE BRITISH COMMANDER—THE DOUBLE 
DESERTER—MEMORIAL TABLET. 


“THE AFFAIR AT EGG HARBOR.” 


While the British fleet kept watch of the port of New York 
and fairly well blockaded the Delaware Bay, debarring the entrance 
of supply vessels to Philadelphia, Egg Harbor, near Tuckerton on 
the New Jersey Coast, was a favorite resort of the American 
privateers, who preyed upon the British supply vessels going to 
New York. Their prizes were brought to the Harbor. The sup- 
plies were sent by way of Mullica Creek and from thence thirty- 
five miles of land carriage to Philadelphia. Lord Howe, the British 
fleet commander, hovering around New York and Delaware Bays, 
determined to break up this “nest of pirates.” He sent, on Sep- 
tember 30th, Captain Collins in command of a British vessel with 
Captain Patrick Ferguson with 400 men, many of whom were 
American loyalists, to attack and disperse “the pirates.” 

Learning of the departure of the British expedition, Wash- 
ington, on October 4th, sent Pulaski’s Legion and Proctor’s artillery 
to “the Middle-of-the-Shore,” a village on Pohatcong Creek, 
known, since 1786, as Tuckerton, where he arrived on the 8th 
“with all his troops in high spirits and with great alacrity.” 
Pulaski made his headquarters at Willet’s farmhouse which is still 
standing. 

The Pennsylvania Evening Post, October 9, 1778, reported: 

By accounts from Little Egg Harbour, we learn that on Tues- 
day afternoon the enemy landed about four or five hundred men 
out of the sloops and row gallies, which they had brought up Little 
Egg Harbour River as far as Capt. Pain’s house, which they burnt 
with several vessels scuttled in that part of the river, the owners 
not having time to move them up higher. And it is thought they 
would have gone up to the Forks, in order to destroy the vessels 
there, if they had not discovered that Col. Proctor, with his artillery, 
had taken possession of an important post upon the river betwixt 
them and that place; and on Wednesday evening they embarked 
in great hurry and confusion, upon hearing that some American 
reinforcements were arrived. On Thursday morning the Conti- 
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nental forces, consisting of Col. Proctor’s Artillery, Pulaski’s Legion 
and New Jersey Militia were upon their march, to Great Egg 
Harbour, at which place it was expected the enemy would attempt 
to land. The Philadelphia Militia, on Thursday noon, were within 
sixteen miles of Little Egg Harbour, in high spirits. 

How he fared is told by his letter to Henry Laurens, President 
of the Congress, a portion of which, by order of Congress, was 
published in Dunlap’s Pennsylvania Packet of October 20, 1778. 
The whole report from the Papers of Congress, No. 164, page 17, 
is as follows: 


Sir—For fear that my first letters concerning my engagement 
should miscarry or be delayd, and having other particulars to men- 
tion I thought proper to send you this Letter. 


You must know that one Juliet an Officer Deserter from the 
Ennemys which was given me by the board of Warr to be at the 
suitte of my Legion deserted two days ago with three Men which 
he debauched and two others whoom they forced to follow them. 
The Ennemy excited without doubt by this Juliet attaked us the 
15th inst. at three o’clock in the morning with 400 Men, they seem’d 
at first to attack our Pickets of Infantry with fury who lost a few 
Men in retreating, then the Ennemy marched to our Infantry. The 
Colonel the Baron de Bose who headed his Men and fought vigor- 
ously was killed with several Bayonet wounds as well as the Liut. 
de la Borderie and a small number of soldiers and others were 
wounded, this slaughter would not have ceased so soon if on the 
first Alarm I had not hastned with my Cavalry to protect the 
infantry which then kept a good countenance the Ennemy soon 
fled in great disorder and left behind them a great quantity of Arms 
Accoutrements hats Blades &ca. We took some Prisoners and 
should have taken many had it not been for a swamp thro which 
our Horses could hardly walk notwithstanding this we still advanced 
in hopes to come up with them, but they had taken up the Flanks 
of a Bridge for fear of being taken, which accordingly saved them, 
however my Light Infantry and particularly the Company of Rifle- 
men got over some of the remains of the Plank and fired some 
Volies on their Rear, ‘the Fire began again on both sides we had 
the advantage and made them run again altho they were more in 
Number, I would not permit my hunters to pursue any further 
because I could not assist them, and they returnd again to our 
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line without any loss at that time. Our loss is esteem’d Dead 
wounded and absent at about 25 or 30 Men and some Horses that 
of the Ennemy appears to be much more considerable; We had 
cut off the retreat of about 25 Men which have retired in the 
Country and the Woods and we can’t find them, the general opinion 
is that they are concealed by the torys which are very numerous 
in the neighbourhood of this encampment. 

None but the Legion were engaged, Major montfort had been 
sent to the Forks to gather and bring the Militia but half of them 
were gone home and the remainder form’d so many difficulties that 
they allmost mutinied against Major Montfort, and I am informed 
that even the Colonel who commanded and lives at the Forks 
wanted to use him in a Cruel manner. 

I must add that I am continually allarmed by partys of Torys 
who seem to make a sport of it, and who in all appearance make 
use of all oppertunities to Injure us, two Men who Guided the 
Ennemy and were taken in that occupation I have ordered to Tren- 
town with some Prisoners and Arms. 

Count Montfort has assured me that the inhabitants towards 
Leads point are good Whigs and are attached to the common cause 
and are about 250 Militia all inhabitants, at Big Egg harbour there 
is 400 Militia. I shall be at last forced to search the houses and 
take the Oath of Fidelity from the Inhabitants otherwise I shall be 
continually exposed. I shall endeavour to discover those who come 
at the Ennemys whose retreat we cut off, altho it will be dangerous, 
for the Torys have sometimes fired on my Patroles, my Orderly 
serjeant even liked to have been killed by the Torys last Night, but 
be assured I will neglect no means to contain them and at the same 
time stop the Ennemy. [| have the honour to be Your &ca. 


PULASKI. 


P.S.—The Ennemy attacked only my Fort at little Egg har- 
bour. I beg you would order the Militia to be obedient, or take them 
away intirely. For they are so ill inclined that they will only spoil 
our affairs, besides they disperse and retire when they please, and 
particularly when they are wanted to face the Ennemy. 


[Translation from an accompanying original. ] 


Endorsement: Count Pulaski 
16 October 1778. Recd. 17th. 
Committed to the Committee of Intelligence. 





British Report. 


* BRITISH REPORT. 


Report of Captain Ferguson to Sir Henry Clinton, Little Egg 
Harbour, October 15, 1778: 


Sir—We had information by a Captain and six men of Pulaski’s 
legion, who had deserted to us, that Mr. Pulaski had cantoned his 
corps, consisting of three companies of foot, three troops of horse, 
a detachment of artillery, and one brass field piece, within a mile 
of a bridge, which appeared to me easy to sieze, and from thence 
to cover our retreat; I prevailed upon Captain Collins to enter 
into my design, and employ an idle day in an attempt which was 
to be made with safety and with a probability of success. Accord- 
ingly, at eleven last night, two hundred and fifty men were em- 
barked and after rowing ten miles landed at four this morning, 
within a mile of the defile, which we happily secured, and leaving 
fifty men for its defence, pushed forward upon the infantry, can- 
toned in three different houses, who are almost entirely cut to 
pieces. We numbered among their dead about fifty, and several 
officers, among whom we learn, are a Lieutenant Colonel, a Captain 
and an Adjutant. It being a night attack, little quarter could, of 
course, be given, so that there are only five prisoners; as a rebel, 
Colonel Procter, was within two miles with a corps of artillery, 
two brass twelve-pounders, one three-pounder, and the militia of 
the country, I thought it hazardous, with two hundred men, without 
artillery or support, to attempt anything further. 

The rebels attempted to harass us in our retreat but with great 
modesty, so that we returned at our leisure, and reimbarked in 
security. 

The Captain who has come over to us is a Frenchman named 
Bromville. He and the deserters inform us that Mr. Pulaski has, 
in public orders, lately directed no quarter to be given; and it was 
therefore with particular satisfaction that the detachment marched 
against a man capable of issuing an order so unworthy of a gentle- 


man and a soldier. 
Pat. FERGUSON, 


Capt. 7oth Regt. 


P.S.—We had an opportunity of destroying part of the baggage 
and equipage of Pulaski’s Legion, by burning their quarters, but 
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as the house belonged to inoffensive Quakers who, I am afraid, 
may have sufficiently suffered already in the confusion of the night’s 
scramble the injury to be thereby done the enemy would not have 
compensated for the sufferings of these innocent people. 


“Pat. Ferguson” was Scotch. Many Scotch were in Colonial 
days named Patrick. 


THE DOUBLE DESERTER. 


It may be noticed that Pulaski names the chief deserter and 
instigator of the British attack as one “ Juliet,” while Ferguson 
calls him “ Bromville.” As he had deserted in 1777 from one of 
the Hessian Regiments, he may have given the name “ Juliet” to 
the Americans. His report to Ferguson that Pulaski had issued a 
“ No Quarter” order was false, if made, though it is a possibility 
that Ferguson may have invented the lie as a justification of his 
own action so “ unworthy of a gentleman and soldier,” but worthy 
of “No Flint” Grey, the murderer of Paoli and other scenes of 
massacre. 

The Baron de Bosen, Lieutenant-Colonel of Pulaski’s Legion, 
did not admire “ Juliet” and showed him no respect whatever. So 
that the death of the Baron was imputed to the deserter as an act 
of revenge. 

“The loss of the Legion, as reported by Pulaski, was about 
40 men killed, wounded and missing. The surprise was complete 
and it would seem that De Bosen was not as vigilant as his exposed 
situation required. It was hardly possible, however, to guard 
against such an act of treachery; and the catastrophe afforded a 
most convincing proof of the impolicy of enlisting or employing 
deserters.” [Sparks.] 

“Such expeditions only tended to arouse the Americans and 
express the most determined hatred towards their oppressors. They 
uttered vows of vengeance which they sought in every way to 
execute.” [McLean’s Highlanders in Am., p. 351.] 


COMMEMORATIVE TABLET. 


The Society of the Cincinnati of New Jersey in 1878 on the 
centennial anniversary of “ The Affair at Egg Harbor” erected a 
tablet with this inscription: 





Commemorative Tablet. 


THIS TABLET IS ERECTED BY 
THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI IN THE 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
TO COMMEMORATE THE MASSACRE 
OF A PORTION OF THE LEGION COMMANDED 
BY BRIGADIER GENERAL THE COUNT 


CASIMIR PULASKI OF THE CONTINENTAL ARMY 


IN THE AFFAIR AT EGG HARBOR, 


NEW JERSEY, OCTOBER 15, 1778, 


IN THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LIEUTENANT ST. ELME—ORDERS OF CONGRESS TO PULASKI—HIS 
REPORTS—SENT TO MINISINK—THINKS OF RETURNING TO 
POLAND — “ NOTHING TO DO” — ORDERS OF WASHINGTON — 
SUPPLIES. 

LIEUTENANT ST. ELME. 

Among those engaged in “the affair at Egg Harbor” was 
Lieutenant Gérard de St. Elme. In the following February (1779), 
being desirous of returning to France, he petitioned Congress to 
give him the rank of Major by brevet. From the report of the 
Board of War presented Congress February 13th, we learn “he 
enjoyed in France the commission of Lieutenant of Cavalry; that 
before his embarkation for America he received the Commission of 
Captain; that on his passage he was taken and carried to London, 
from whence he went to Bordeaux, where he again embarked for 
America, taking with him arms, accoutrements and clothing for 
supplying the troops of the United States, to the amount of 30,000 
livres; but being chased by a British frigate, and in danger of 
being taken, the Captain ordered the whole to be thrown overboard 
to secure the vessel and residue of her cargo from condemnation. 
That they were obliged to steer for the Cape, whither the frigate 
accompanied them. That from the Cape he came to the States and 
at last campaign served as a volunteer in the corps of Count Pulaski ; 
Congress having been pleased to give him the brevet of Lieutenant 
to serve him in case of being made a prisoner. That he went with 
that corps to Egg Harbor where in the skirmish with the enemy 
he behaved with bravery and had his horse killed with a bayonet. 
That he was served at his own expense; nor asks now for any 
pecuniary compensation. That at length finding it impracticable 
upon the reformation of the American Army, to obtain a post 
wherein he could serve with utility to the States and honor to 
himself, he proposes to return to France; but prays for such 
testimony of his deserts as Congress shall think him entitled to; 
he wishes to be gratified with the brevet rank of Major.” 

The Board of War stated the above facts to Congress and 
reported: That Mons. Gérard de St. Elme, having manifested great 
zeal in the service of these States; having also made a campaign 
here and behaved with bravery and now being about to return to 
France, 
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Resolved, That he be appointed to the rank of Major by brevet, 
as a testimony of the approbation of Congress of his zeal and 
services. [Papers Congress, No. 147, III, folio 46.] 

The following abstract of letters of Pulaski to the President 
of Congress indicate the course of events. 


Pulaski to the President of Congress: 

1778, Oct. 10. Dated Stafford. Miscarriage of his former 
letters; describes the landing of the British at Osborn’s Island and 
the surprise of the militia posted there; Pulaski with his legion 
drives back the enemy in confusion but was checked in his pursuit 
by the destruction of a bridge by the retreating British; the legion’s 
loss in killed and wounded amounted to about 22; expects no 
assistance from the militia; intends moving his legion toward 
Barnegate. 

1778, Oct. 21. Dated Little Egg Harbor. Intends stopping 
at Barnegate until the enemy, now retiring, have gone; his corps 
much fatigued and need blankets; encloses several oaths of alle- 
giance of inhabitants. 

[The blankets were furnished. ] 

Dated 1778, Oct. 24. Trenton. Requests a captain’s commis- 
sion for his Q. M. Mr. Sulina; requests Congress to grant com- 
missions to three volunteers who behaved extremely well during 
the late affair. 

1778, Oct. 26. Trenton. Thinks a flying corps could be advan- 
tageously posted near Kings Bridge and suggests his being stationed 
there; march of his legion to join the main army; maintains that 
a partizan corps is most effective when acting independently of the 
main army. 

That day—October 26th—Congress 

Resolved, That Count Pulaski’s Legion and all the Cavalry At 
or near Trenton be ordered forthwith to repair to Sussex Court 
House there to wait the Orders of Genl Washington, and that the 
President write a Letter to the General informing him of this Reso- 
lution and Pointing out the Necessity of Ordering the Cavalry to 
Some Place or places where they may be easily Supplied with 
Forage. [Letters, 1778, Vol. LXLI, 214.] 

On November 3, 1778, Pulaski was in Philadelphia, when he 
wrote Congress requesting a commission of Lieutenant for Count 
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de Maubon, and related his sufferings on the New York Prison 
Ship and his military experience. 

Pulaski to President of Congress from Trenton: 

1778, Oct. 27. Complaints made against behavior of his corps; 
difficulty of a defense from the prejudice that exists against for- 
eigners; accusations of thefts by his men when they were suffering 
for want of necessaries that were not furnished them; their station 
in a tory community; firings upon his sentries at night by unknown 
persons; the accusations are made by people of tory sympathies ; 
will furnish certificates to disprove charges of misbehavior of his 
men at Baltimore and Easton; desires nothing so much as being 
justified in the eyes of Congress; and an opportunity to show the 
valor of his men. 

Pulaski proceeded, as Congress had ordered, to Sussex Court 
House from where, on November 6, 1778, he reported to Wash- 
ington: 

PULASKI REPORTS TO CONGRESS. 

I have the honour to send you my Rapports by Mr. Gérard. 
I did wish to do it myself; but the Indisposition in wich I am since 
several Days hinders me. 

I am here without forrage; if that is to last long the horses 
will suffer great deal. 

I shoul’d wish before my depparture for Europe to be to some 
Service; If it will please you my General you may furnish me with 
the Occasion. 

I expect here your Orders. [Jbid, Vol. XXVIII, 263.] 


SENT TO THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 


The massacre by Indians at Cherry Valley and the hostile 
attitude of the Tories and Indians in New York required the pres- 
ence of a force in that section for the protection of the frontiers. 
Accordingly, Pulaski and his Legion were ordered to the Minisink 
on the Delaware River in Northwestern New Jersey. There they 
remained three months. Washington’s orders were thus expressed 
from Poughkeepsie, 10 November, 1778: 

Your favour of the 6th was delivered to me at Fishkill by 
Mr. Gerard. I am sorry your indisposition deprived me of the 
pleasure of seeing yourself. 

Upon consulting Govr. Clinton, of the State of New York, 
upon a position, in which your Corps can be employed to advantage, 
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and at the same time be plentifully subsisted in the Article of 
Forage, he advises the Minisink settlement upon Delaware. You 
will therefore be pleased to march immediately for that place, and 
take your Station as near Cole’s Fort as you conveniently can. Let 
your Cavalry and Infantry be quartered as near together as possible, 
that you may, in case the Indian Enemy make any attempt upon 
the settlement, draw your force quickly together. I must beg you 
to make use of all means to keep your Corps from marauding or 
in any way distressing the Inhabitants, who will cheerfully con- 
tribute every thing to your support if properly demanded. There 
are two Gentlemen of particular influence in that Country, Mr. 
Depuit and Mr. Van Camp, who will assist you very much in pro- 
curing Forage and other necessaries. [B, VII, 32.] 


PULASKI HOPES TO RETURN TO POLAND. 


On November 15, 1778, Pulaski reported in French to Wash- 
ington. The pith of his communication was: 

He informs that he will march towards Colefort, but will halt 
at Rosecrantz till further orders, as his horses are in want of refresh- 
ment—Suffered much while employed at Egg Harbour—did not 
fare well at Sussex—and as there is good forage at Rosecrantz and 
none at Coles fort on the other side the Delaware that place having 
been burnt by the Indians—He observes if he is to make an attack 
upon the Indians he must take a little time to recover force and 
gain information; if he is to take his quarters Coles fort for the 
reason above assigned appear to him an improper place—Rosecrantz 
a good one—and near enough for defence. He is however ready 
to obey—He hopes that having conducted his legion to its destina- 
tion you will permit him to go to Philadelphia, as the war being 
kindled in Europe in the neighborhood of his o[torn in MS.] 
country and near an end here he w[blurred] to return in hope of 
an opportunity of [torn] making head once more against his [torn] 
enemies. 

All he wishes is to leave his corps in such a state that it may 
be of service and gain him the approbation to this country. He is 
happy to have been ablé to contribute, though in a very small degree 
to aid Yr. Excellys. effort for establishing a new republic. He 
flatters himself that his disinterestedness and zeal will have gained 
him some share in your esteem which is all he desires. He recom- 
mends Conl. Colkouski as a brave and useful officer who served 
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under him in Poland. Request he may be placed in his legion with 
the Rank of Capt.—the pay of a lieutenant and to do the duty of 
one ‘till he can have an opportunity of making himself known. 
[Vol. XXIX, 4.] 

Pulaski though animated with the desire of again attempting 
to aid Poland was destined to give his services and his life to our 
Country. 

On November 26, 1778, he wrote Congress that “ He desired 
to be employed near the enemy’s lines and finds himself placed in 
a wilderness where there is nothing but bears to fight; fears he 
will lose his horses as there is no forage.” 


Washington replied on 24th of November to Pulaski’s letter 
of 15th, saying: 


WASHINGTON PRAISES PULASKI. 


If I have a right idea of your situation at Rosecrantz it will 
fulfil the object intended. Cole’s Fort appeared a good position 
for covering a considerable part of the frontier; but any place in 
the vicinity of it, will answer the purpose as well; and as the 
circumstances you mention, make that particular Spot inconvenient 
on the score of subsistence, You will either remain where you are 
or choose for yourself such other position in the neighbourhood as 
appears to you best adapted to the accommodation of your Corps. 

The motives which incline you to leave this Country, at the 
present juncture, are laudable. When you have arranged the affairs 
of your Corps, you have my consent to go to Philadelphia as you 
propose. I assure you Sir, I have a high sence of your Merit and 
services and the principles that influenced the part you have taken 
in the affairs of this Country. The disinterested and unremitted 
zeal you have manifested in the Service gives you a title to the 
esteem of the Citizens of America, and have assured you mine. 

I gave Count Kolkowski a Letter to Congress in which I 
communicated your request. 

I have ordered Colo. Spencer with his Regiment Colo. Armand 
with his Corps and Captn Schott with a party under his command, 
to join you as speedily as possible; The more effectually to enable 
you, or the Officer commanding to repel any attempts of the Enemy 
in the Quarter where you are. 

As you have signified to me your intention to return to Europe 
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immediately, I have ordered Brigadier Genl. Hand to repair to 
Minisink and take the command. [B, VII, 104.] 
Pulaski, on 23d November, 1778, reported to Washington: 


NOTHING TO DO. 


MINNESINK, Novr. the 23d, 1778. 


Dear General—Agreeable to your orders to me while at Sussex 
Court-house, I marched the legion to that Place and find the Indian 
Enemy have Retired near one-hundred miles from this—from which 
it Appears, that there will be Nothing for us to do—on Examining 
the Country I find it will Be impossible to Support the Cavalry with 
Forage Many Days; the Persons Appointed for that Purpose 
having Delivered me the Enclosed address which will account for 
the matter—My Reasons for not marching to Coles Fort the Place 
pointed out by you; are that there is neither Inhabitants Nor Forage 
for our subsistance—and the Gentlemen to whom you refer me for 
assistance in that Country Live thirty miles below this Post and 
have Not Procured one dock of Nag or Bushel of grain—the 
People from the Back Country having Fled to this Settlment among 
their friends our stay here will greatly distress the whole. I there- 
fore should be glad your Excellency would Remove my Corps to 
some other Post—in the meantime should be glad of your Excel- 
lencys Leave of Absence to Philadelphia to settle some Accompts 
of the Legion. 

To which, on November 26th, Washington replied: 

I shall only add to what I have already said on the subject, 
that you will keep your Cavalry as near as you can to the place 
first pointed out, consistent with a proper supply of forage and 
subsistence without too much distressing the already distressed 
inhabitants. If this cannot be done where you now are, you will 
remove them to some other place. 

If your Cavalry must be sent to any considerable distance, 
your Infantry can still remain in the vicinity of Cole’s Fort. Gen- 
eral Hand will soon be at the Minisinks, whose knowledge of the 
Country will be useful in making a proper disposition of the troops. 
The inclosed Letter to him is to be delivered on his arrival. [B, 
VII, 120.] 

To Congress Pulaski wrote on December 3, 1778, from “ Mene- 
sing”: Intention of invading the Indian country; need of surgical 
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instruments; endorse Capt. Baldeski’s accounts; Pulaski will not 
charge against the United States the money he has advanced; need 
of Lt. Col. Bedeau to exercise the men while in winter quarters. 

The next day he wrote: Impossibility of continuing the legion 
here from lack of forage for the horses; postpones his intention of 
going to Europe now that there is a chance of military activity ; 
regrets being obliged to complain at delay in settlement of his 
accounts; begs for any kind of a settlement so it is at once. 

Washington, on 7th December, 1778, from Paramus, wrote 
Pulaski: 

SUPPLIES SENT PULASKI. 


Paramus, 7th Decemr., 1778. 


The spare Ammunition of the Army having gone on with the 
park of artillery to Pluckemin, I have given an order to have a 
proper supply sent on from thence. I have likewise given an order 
on the Clothier General, for one hundred shirts. We have already 
made a distribution of what Blankets were upon hand. The Board 
of War are taking measures to procure a further quantity when 
you shall have a proportion. 

The badness of the Roads at this Season will render the trans- 
portation, of even a very light piece of cannon, difficult. I have 
therefore declined sending it up at present; but should any offensive 
operation be determined upon, and it should be thought practicable 
to carry a piece or two of light Cannon thro the Woods, they can 
be sent up with more convenience when the Roads are hardened 
by the Frost. 

I have directed the German Battalion to be stationed at Easton, 
with a view of ordering them to the Frontier should their assistance 
be needed. I have thought it better to let them remain there until 
wanted, than to send them up to consume your Stores which I 
imagine are not very ample. I expect by the time this reaches you 
General Hand will have arrived. 


WASHINGTON’S ORDER TO PULASKI. 


Washington, on 16th December, sent this order “ To the Officer 
Commanding Count Pulaski’s Corps, Easton”: 

I am informed by the Or. Mr. General that you have returned 
to Easton with the Horse of Count Pulaski’s and Col. Armands 
Corps, not being able to procure Forage at Minisink or in that 
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Neighbourhood. It will not be possible for you to remain at Easton, 
without the greatest inconvenience to the Service, as you must 
consume that Forage which is necessary for the Teams upon the 
conimunication and a great deal of that which is intended for this 
Camp. Colo. Hooper the Deputy Qr. Mr. General has directions 
to Canton the Horse under your command, in such places as he 
shall find least liable to the objections above mentioned, you will 
therefore be directed intirely by him and remove to such place as he 
shall point out. That no more Forage may be consumed than is 
absolutely necessary, you are to divest yourself of all Supernumerary 
Waggon and Baggage Horses and of all Dragoon Horses unfit for 
service, which are to be delivered up to Colo. Hooper who will 
dispose of them in a proper manner. You are to take particular 
care that the Officers atend to their Men and Horses, that they 
may be kept in good order and ready to be collected for service at 
a moment’s warning. [B, VII, 178.] 





Captain Alexander O’ Neill. 


CHAPTER XV. 


CAPTAIN O'NEILL OF DILLON’S IRISH-FRENCH REGIMENT—PULASKI 
ORDERED SOUTHWARD—THE LEGION—PULASKI DISSATISFIED. 


CAPTAIN ALEXANDER O'NEILL. 

Among the Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 41, Vol. 
VII, p. 216, is the following Memorial of an Irish-Frenchman who 
had served under Pulaski in Poland, who had come to America to 
again serve Liberty under his “ old Commander, Poland’s pride.” 


To the honourable the Congress: 

Alexander O’Neil, born in the Irish Regiment of Dillon in the 
French Service from Whence he Draws a yearly pension With the 
commission of a Captain, has made two Campaigns in flanders Six 
in germany, and Since Served in the War in Poland under the 
command of Marshall Count Pwlausky Where he has been made 
a Major and has followed the same general to the Levant Where 
he has been made Lt. Collonel of the black huzzard; and finding 
no means of making War in Europe or in asia he has taken a 
passage to america intending to have the hounour of Serving the 
united states of america. his arrival at Newbern in north Carolina, 
he Was made a captain in the Regiment of colonel Chariot Witch 
has been Lately Reformed; as he desires to shew to the hounour- 
able the Congress that he will not be loadsome he beseechs them 
to grant him a prferment Whatsoever in the Corps of Count 
Pwlausky under the Protection of the august Congress. 

O’NEILL. 


Accompanying the Memorial were certificates from Pulaski 
and from Colonel Chariot. Pulaski declared: 

“T know that in all the terms of service and duties that Col. 
O’Neill has fulfilled he has conducted himself with fortitude, 
bravery and distinguished merit. I have the honor to recommend 
him to every one, wheresoever he will be able to show his value 
and his talents and to obtain the high regard of the Military 
authorities.” 

Colonel Chariot certified that O’Neill had served as Captain 
“ with distinction” and possessed “ distinguished merits.” This was 
signed at Philadelphia, 4 January, 1779. O’Neill’s Memorial was 
read in Congress, January 5, 1779, and “ order taken thereon.” 
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The “order taken” was: “ Resolved, That Congress have a 
grateful sense of Mr. O’Neil’s services but that they cannot accept 
of the said offer.” On March Ist, however, Congress altered its 
attitude toward O’Neill and “ Resolved, That Mons. O’Neill be 
appointed Captain of Infantry in Pulaski’s Legion.” 

This may have been because military operations in the South 
were becoming active and Pulaski had been ordered there. 


PULASKI ORDERED TO DELAWARE, 


On January 19, 1779, Washington sent this order to Pulaski: 

The Scarcity of Forage in this State, renders it absolutely 
Necessary to remove the Cavalry of your Legion, as well as all the 
Horses belonging to it, that are not indispensably Necessary for 
the Duty of Officers, and the Ordinary occasions of drawing 
Fuel, &c. 

The Quarter Master recommends the Counties of Kent and 
Sussex as the best Place for them to be during the Winter. You 
will therefore find an Order to have the Cavalry, and all the Super- 
numerary Horses belonging to the Corps, in General, marched to 
Wilmington, . . . Where proper directions will be lodged for their 
further progress by Mr. Q. M. Wade, who is charged with the 
Business of cantoning them. 

You will of course give instructions to the Commanding 
Officer to preserve the strictest Discipline on the March and in 
Quarters, that the Inhabitants may have no Reason to complain 
of licentious conduct in the Soldiers. 

Frank Wade, Deputy Quartermaster at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, 27th January, 1779, wrote to General Greene at Middlebrook, 
New Jersey: 

“Since my return to my station at this place, I have not heard 
of Gen. Pulaski or any of his Legion. I have, however, forwarded 
the General’s letter to the Governor of this State with the necessary 
instructions to the gentlemen acting below to be prepared to receive 
them and I propose going down when they arrive.” [Greene 
Corres., II, 82;- p. 233 in Am. Philo. Soc.] 

Jan. 23, 1779. Congress took into consideration letter from 
Count Mountfort, Major in Col. Pulaski’s Regiment, desiring leave 
to resign his commission, in order to return home, on account of 
his private affairs. 

Congress accepted resignation and allowed rations for two 
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months, provided he shall not embark before the expiration of 
that time. 

Feb. 7, 1779. Philadelphia. Silas Deane to Franklin in Paris: 
“Count Montford will do himself the honor of waiting on you 
with this letter. He has served and acquired a good reputation in 
our army. He served immediately under Count Pulaski and has 
rose from a voluntier to the rank of Major when his private 
affairs obliged him to retire, he resigned his commission and was 
honorably dismissed.” [Deane Papers, III, 346.] 


PULASKI ORDERED SOUTH. 

On February 2, 1779, Congress Resolved, That Count Pulaski 
be ordered to march with his Legion to South Carolina and put 
himself under the command of General Lincoln, as the commanding 
officer of the Southern Department. 

The Legion was then at York Town, Pa. The Route by which 
the Legion was to proceed to Savannah, Georgia, as arranged by 
Charles Pettit, Assistant Quartermaster-General, was: 

Route of General Pulaski’s Legion from York Town in Penn- 
sylvania to Savannah in Georgia: From Yorktown to Winchester 
to Staunton, Virginia. Diggs’s Ferry on Dan to Guilford Court 
House to Salsbury to Charlotte, North Carolina. Campden to 
Congaree to Purrisburg, South Carolina. 

This route is formed on the Advice of the Honble. John 
Penn, Member of Congress for North Carolina, and Mr. Avery, the 
Attorney General of that State, and is supposed to be not only the 
shortest way but the most likely to afford the necessary Supplies of 
Provisions and Forage. 

Mr. Avery recommends in case Assistance from the Country 
should be wanted, that the officers apply to Col. Nathaniel Hart 
and Col. John Williams, of Caswell County; Charles Bruce & Mr. 
Lindsay, Members of the House of Commons in Guilford County ; 
Mr. Montgomery at Salsbury; Mr. James Brandon & Mr. James 
King of Rowan, and to inquire of Mr. Matthew Lock for a proper 
person to apply to in Mechlenburg. CHAS. PETTIT, 
Philadelphia, 11 February, 1779. A. Q. M. Genl. 

[Greene Corresp. Am. Philos. Soc., 1V, No. 80.] 


The same day Colonel Clement Biddle, Forage Master General, 
at Philadelphia, wrote General Greene, at Middlebrook, New Jersey: 
“ Pulasky Legion are collected at York Town and we are 
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waiting for money from the Treasury to send a person off to supply 
them on the road. I shall also write to the D. Q. M. G. in Georgia 
relative to the Forage Department.” [Jbid.] 

Pettit, on February 15th, from Philadelphia, wrote to Greene 
at Middlebrook, New Jersey: 

“ Considering the Route I find it necessary for Genl. Pulaskie 
to take, I think it expedient to send a Person to proceed him as 
a Qur. Master & Forager the whole of the way. But as this Person 
must act independently of the Deputies, going through an entire 
new Country, he must have a sufficient supply of money with him 
and cannot set out till that is obtained.” [Greene Corres., IV, 
No. 82.] 

On February 21, 1779, to Greene he also wrote: 

“Count Pulaski is yet in Town waiting to settle his accounts 
as he alledges he is considerably in advance of Congress. I have 
however sent off Mr. Faicet with Money & Instructions to provide 
for the Legion. I was at much Pains in settling the Route & Plan 
& at length concluded on what f thought clear conviction to send 
them by way of Winchester & between the Mountains.” [Greene 
Corres., IV, No. 75.] 

On February 4, 1779, Congress Resolved, That the Commander 
in Chief be directed to give the necessary orders for recruiting the 
corps commanded by General Count Pulaski and Colonel Armand 
respectively, to their full complement of infantry, to be enlisted 
for the war, and to receive the Continental bounties granted to the 
rest of the infantry. 

Uncertainty as to the meaning of this Resolution caused Con- 
gress on the 12th to take action on a letter and report from the 
Board of War relative to Count Pulaski and Colonel Armand’s 
corps. Congress Ordered, That Congress only means that the 
infantry of these corps be recruited to their original establishment. 

On February 5th, a letter of Pulaski to Congress was read 
and referred to the Board of War. [It is in Papers of Congress, 
164, folio 84.] It referred to the settlement of his accounts and 
was, by Congress on February 12th, referred to the Board of the 
Treasury to “take such immediate order therein as they shall deem 
proper.” 


ADDITIONS TO THE LEGION. 
On February 6th the Board of War reported recommending: 
“That the Corps late Ottendorf’s (now commanded by Captain 
Schott) be annexed to and march with Count Pulaski’s Legion.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


MOVING SOUTHWARD—CAPTAIN CELERON—PULASKI’S CHOICE. 


“ PUT THE TROOPS IN MOTION.” 


The following order to Pulaski was issued by Washington from 
Headquarters, Middlebrook, February 8, 1779: 

In Consequence of the Resolution of Congress of the 2d Instant, 
directing your Legion to South Carolina, to act under the Command 
of Major General Lincoln, or the Commanding Officer of the 
Southern department; I have ordered the Infantry of your Corps, 
which were stationed at the Minisink, to march immediately to 
Lancaster in Pennsylvania. 

You will be pleased to inform yourself of the nearest route 
to your Place of destination, and put the Troops in Motion as 
soon as Possible. I make no Doubt, but that you will give such 
Orders as may seem best calculated to facilitate the March, without 
over fatiguing the Men or rendering the Horses unfit for Service, 
as well as do everything in your Power to keep the Men together, 
and prevent the destruction of Property. 

Congress by a Resolve of the 4th Instant direct the Recruiting 
of your Corps of infantry to its full Compliment. But for Powers 
and Money for this Purpose, I must refer you to that Honourable 
Body. When you have obtained these, you will proceed in the 
Execution of the Business. The present established Bounty is 
200 Dollars to every Man enlisting for the War, and Land and 
Cloathing after passing Muster, besides the usual allowances, and 
20 Dollars to the Officer for every Man recruited, under this de- 
scription; To this is added three Dollars per Day to the Officer 
on the Service, as a compensation for extra Services. 

The detached Corps under Capt. Schott cannot be spared at 
this Time, you will be pleased to give Orders to the Horse of your 
Legion to proceed with your Infantry. 

P.S.—You will disencumber the Troops of all Baggage, which 
you can spare and carry only such as cannot be dispensed with. 
[B, VIII, 56.] 

Pulaski to Congress, 1779, Feb. 12, Philadelphia. Has been 
referred to Congress by Washington; it is necessary that he be 
authorized to recruit his legion and be given authority to draw 
clothing and stores at Charleston; need of caps, rifles and saddles; 
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desires to start at once [Southward]; requests settlement of his 
accounts. 

On February 13th, Congress Resolved on report of. Board of 
War. That Brigadier General Pulaski be authorized, as casualties 
happen, to recruit men to keep up the infantry of his corps to its 
original establishment and that a warrant for 50,000 dollars be 
drawn in favor of the pay-master of the Board of War, or his 
order, from time to time, for the purpose before mentioned, and 
to re-inlist during the war the men of his corps, whose times are 
about expiring; he to be accountabie for the sums he shall from 
time to time receive. 

Resolved, That all the men, inhabitants of these States, who 
shall be recruited in the corps of General Pulaski and Colonel 
Armand, in any of the United States, shall be credited to the quota 
of the States in which they shall be enlisted, they not being in- 
habitants of any other of the United States. 

Resolved, That Colonel Armand and Brigadier General Pulaski, 
make returns to the Board of War of the recruits they shall inlist ; 
and in such returns the places of the nativity and settlement, and 
the State wherein they were inlisted shall be particularly mentioned. 

The report of the Board of War signed by Root, Lee, Pickering 
and Peters is in the Papers of Congress, No. 147, III, folio 55. It 
states that “ General Pulaski’s corps was chiefly inlisted for one 
year, and their times of course are now about expiring.” 


PULASKI DISSATISFIED. 


In Congress, February 15, 1779, the Board of War reported: - 

“ At the instance of General Pulaski we beg leave to represent 
to Congress that he is dissatisfied with the present situation of his 
corps on account of its numbers being too small for a command 
equal to his rank, or to answer the purposes required by the plan 
which induced him to apply for the raising of it. He says that 
on his agreeing to leave the command of the Horse he proposed 
to raise the Legion on the footing it was established by Congress ; 
but that it was not intended he should only command this number 
of men in that Corps. He was to do detached duty with this corps, 
but a sufficient number of light troops from the Army was to be 
sent him from time to time, to enable him to act with his Legion 
in the partizan way and to support his enterprises. That it was 
intended he should have under his command all the Foreigners 
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particularly; and with this addition he should have had a respect- 
able and useful body of troops. But as he is now ordered to the 
Southward this plan cannot take effect, and therefore it will be 
necessary to augment his Infantry to the number of a regiment, 
at least, as he cannot possess the advantages to the Southward he 
would have had, were he to serve with the Grand Army. He says 
too that he has Officers sufficient for the command of a regiment, 
and therefore it will not be more expensive to the public on the 
score of Officers, had he permission to encrease the number of 
privates. We have only related General Pulaski’s representations 
to us, and to save time, if Congress should think these are sufficient 
reasons therefor. We beg leave to submit the following Resolution: 

“That General Pulaski have permission and he is hereby 
directed to augment the Infantry of his Corps to the number of a 
regiment, and for this purpose, and also to enable him to re-enlist 
the men of his corps whose times are about expiring, a warrant be’ 
drawn in favor of the paymaster of the Board of War for: the 
sum of to be paid to General Pulaski, or to his 
order, from time to time, as the Board shall deem expedient. He 
to be accountable for such sums as shall be paid him or his order.” 

The next day Pulaski, then in Philadelphia, wrote Congress: 
Urging haste in his affairs that he may start [to the Southward] ; 
requests action on his petition to the Board of War to increase his 
infantry; his increasing personal expenses while he is compelled 
to stay in Philadelphia as he is obliged to keep his horses at his 
own expense; anxiety to start. 


‘ 


GO souTH “ WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME.” 


On February 18, 1779, Pulaski sent Congress a letter which 
was that day acted on by this Resolve, “ That the Board of War 
inform Count Pulaski that Congress direct him to join the Southern 
army without loss of time, and to enable him to do so, that the 
sum of 15,000 dollars be advanced to him out of the money lodged 
with the Board of War for the use of his Legion; for which he is 
to be accountable. 

“That the paymaster of the said Legion repair to the main 
army and settle the accounts of the said Legion with the auditors 
and then proceed to join his Legion. 

“ That the Board of War also advance to Count Pulaski bounty 
money to recruit the Legion to its full complement of infantry, and 
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Count Pulaski make report thereof to the Board of War, that 
Congress may then, if necessary, give orders raising an additional 
number of recruits to be added to the said Legion.” 

In Congress, March 1, 1779, a memorial from George d’Ugglaa 
was read and referred to the Board of War which the same day 
reported thereon that General Pulaski has expressed his wish that 
Mr. d’Ugglaa should be appointed Adjutant of his Corps. The 
Board reported that he “be appointed a Lieutenant in the Legion 
commanded by General Count Pulaski.” On the question the 
States were evenly divided and the question was lost. 

The unruliness of the Legion during the absence of Pulaski 
is thus related by President Reed of Pennsylvania to the Continental 
Board of War under date of Philadelphia, March 8, 1779: 

“Col. Smith has represented in very strong terms the abuse 
and distress of the subjects of this State by General Pulaski’s 
Corps. Is Pennsylvania to be forever scoured by that undisciplined 
& irregular Corps without redress? Or must we be drove to actual 
violence and resistance? They forage indiscriminately & take what- 
ever they want from the poor terrified inhabitants, many of whom 
strongly impressed by the terrors of military violence in Europe, 
submit to the spoiling of their goods & insult to their person without 
complaining, while others resent it in open clamour & complaint 
& will soon probably redress themselves. 

“We had complaints sometime ago agt this Corps which we 
suppressed upon assurance from General Green that they should 
be removed from this State & they were actually on their way, 
when General Pulaski countermanded them. We do not know the 
reasons nor are they material, but we are resolved to submit no: 
longer to such insupportable grievances. 

“We expect your Board to take effectual measures for our 
relief & which we do not apprehend can be done but by removing 
them out of the State, as General Green promised.” [Pa. Ar., 
Ist Series, 230.] 

The Board replied on the next day, saying that a copy of the 
above ‘letter had been enclosed with its own to General Pulaski. 

“The Count sometime since received orders to march to the 
Southward and had collected his corps at York Town from whence 
he will in a few days proceed; that the Board had an equal 
abhorrence of the abuse of military power and would discourage 
and prevent such irregular and oppressive practices.” [Jbid, 232.] 
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To Pulaski the Board wrote, “ relative to the conduct of your 
corps in your absence—the complaints demand a strict inquiry— 
the peace and quiet of the citizens as well as the honor of the Corps 
demand a stricter discipline—suggesting the necessity of European 
officers divesting themselves of European ideas while they serve in 
America. The inhabitants of these States are unused to the severe 
exertions of the military power and not violence and oppression 
from troops raised and supported at their own expense—some 
irregularities happen among all troops, but no charges are so 
pointed as those against the Legion. These matters must give you 
uneasiness. The services of the Legion are wanted at the South- 
ward whither we desire it may be marched with all possible 
dispatch.” [Jbid, 233.] 

General Washington, 27 April, 1779, to President Reed of 
Pennsylvania, that to the notification that the “ frontier of Penn- 
sylvania is left unguarded and exposed, that the State had had its 
Northern frontier covered by Spencer’s, Pulaski’s and Armand’s 
Corps.” 

The Board replied, 8th May, that “the idea of our receiving 
any protection from Armand’s & Pulaski’s Corps must have arisen 
from some misapprehension or mistake. . We never derived the 
slightest benefit from them, but on the other hand are still smart- 
ing under their abuse and desolation.” [Pa. Ar., 1st Series, VII, 


353, 378.] 


CAPTAIN LEWIS CELERON. 


A record of a Catholic Canadian, desirous of continuing to 
serve our country by joining Pulaski, is set forth in the proceedings 
of Congress, February 2, 1779: 

The Board of War reported that having considered the 
Memorial of Captain Celeron, with the certificates enclosed referred 
to them by Congress, beg leave to observe: That they are convinced 
of Captain Celeron’s Merit and that his long services entitled him 
to a consideration which many foreign Officers have been endulged 
with. Instead of attending chiefly to his personal interests, he had 
been almost constantly on duty in the field; and having served with 
reputation near two years with the rank of Captain first given him, 
he respectfully asks the promotion his services may be deemed to 
merit. 

When he first went to the Northward with General Gates, in 
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1777, he left behind him in this city a considerable quantity of 
clothing, more than enough to supply his present wants; but the 
person to whose care they were committed went off with the 
enemy and carried Captain Celeron’s effects with him. At the 
evacuation of Tyconderoga he lost all his clothes save those on 
his back. In this destitute condition, a stranger in the country, 
without connections, and without any resources but his pay of 
Captain, he prays that some gratuity may be granted him to enable 
him to equip himself with decency and propriety becoming his rank. 
In case of an expedition to Canada he flatters himself he might 
be particularly useful; that being the place of his birth, and where 
his family were respectable. Until he can be otherwise employed, 
he desires to serve in General Pulaski’s Corps as a volunteer. 
From this view of his case the Board report: 
That in consideration of his losses in the Service 1000 dollars 
be granted him to enable him to equip himself for future service. 
That Captain Lewis Celeron, who has served near two years 
in the army of these States and distinguished himself as an active, 
brave and good officer be promoted to the rank of Major by brevet. 


Congress Resolved to grant the 1000 dollars but that no brevet 
could be issued to any officer without the consent of nine States. 
Pulaski, the same day—March 28th—wrote Congress as 
follows: 
YorK Town, March the 28th, 1770. 


Gentlemen—My March has been Stopt,, at My arrival in this 
Town, by the absence of the Q. M. who was appointed by Colonel 
Petit, to provide, and pay the forrages for the Legion along the 
Road: However my inffantry went away from here, the 18th of 
this month, and I have sent to the board of war, a Copy of the 
orders, and instructions I gave, to be Observed during their march. 

I will Set out this day with the Cavalry, which number is no 
more so Considerable as it was, having turned part of it to the 
inffantry. 336 men officers non Commissioned offrs, and Privates, 
are at Present the full number of my Legion, I have sent three of 
my Capts, to Recruit three Companys, and Compleated the others, 
with the number above mentioned. 

Instead of fifty thousands Dollars you had ordered to be 
Delivered to me, to Reinlist the men of my Corps, and Recruit 
Some others when possible, I received but five and thirty. 168 
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of my men which was inlisted for one year only, are at present 
Reinlisted during the war, then you can See very Easily the Thirty 
five Thousands Dollars I Received, can’t be sufficient, to supply 
me for the future, according to the Bounty Granted by the Last 
Resolved of the Hble Congress. I then beg of you, Gentlemen, to 
Order fifteen thousands Dollars more to be Delivered to Capt. 
3aldesqui Bearer of this, who Has already advanced to me part of 
said monney. 

Events are, Gentlemen, Most always uncertain, but should the 
fate of arms, answer to the Good Dispositions of al] the military 
persons, which Composes my Corps, I ought to believe I will have 
the Satisfaction, of announcing to you Some Good News from the 
field I am going to, and I hope also, time will show if I deserve the 
conffidence you have Honoured me with. 

Nine Hundred Pounds of the monney printed the 20th of 
March, and 21st of April, was amongst my officers, and Privates, 
as that monney Could not be of no Service to them, and that they 
will surely want it in the Long Journey, we are Going to, I Desired 
Capt. Baldesqui to Give them Some other instead of it, being most 
Persuaded, you will be Kind Enough to order that monney to be 
charged back again to him by the Treasure. 


PULASKI’S CHOICE. 


Feb. 23, 1779, in Congress. Board of War on consideration 
Memorial of Mons. Capt. De R. Celeron reported: No way of 
providing for him but by promoting him to the majority of Gen. 
Pulaski’s legion which they have no doubt of his filling with much 
reputation. But Gen. Pulaski has made choice of a Mons. Verney 
who is also an officer of merit and (both having come over with 
Marquis de Brittannie) Mon. Verney’s expenses are borne by the 
Marquis and De Mauleon came over at his own expense which 
with the losses he has sustained amount to a considerable sum. 
Board would choose Mauleon but Pulaski desirous of having 
Verney. So matter is referred to Congress to determine. Congress 
Resolved, that Mons. Verne be appointed Major of Gen. Pulaski’s 
Legion. 

In Congress, April 5, 1779. A letter of Pulaski, March 28th, 
was read and referred to the Board of Treasury. It is in Papers of 
Congress, No. 164, folio 98. 
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In April, 1779, while Washington was at Valley Forge, an 
exchange of prisoners was agreed to with the British, The Com- 
missioners met at Newtown, Pennsylvania, on 10th and 11th. Six 
dragoons under a Corporal were detailed to escort the American 
Commissioners. On the 9th Washington sent this order to Col. 
Stephen Moylan, commander of the cavalry after the resignation 
of Pulaski: “ Brigadier General Pulaski is hereby authorized to 
draught from the regiment of Horse two privates of his own choice 
with their arms, horses and accoutrements and one Sergeant be- 
longing to Sheldon’s regiment.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


PULASKI AT THE SOUTH—TRUTH OR ERRORS, WHICH ?—DOINGS OF 
PULASKI AT CHARLESTON—PULASKI “CHARMED WITH HIS 
CORPS.” 


In obedience to the Resolution of Congress of the 2d and of 
the 18th of February, that he should proceed to the South “ without 
loss of time,” Pulaski and his Legion, Lieutenant Bentalou relates: 

“Departed for that long march and soon as every necessary 
preparation could be made, and reached Charleston at the very time 
when the British General Provost, having suddenly and rapidly 
advanced from Savannah, appeared before that City, on the 14th 
of May, 1779, in the confident expectation that it would surrender 
to him on the first summons. The unlooked for arrival of Pulaski 
baffled all his hopes. Already had the Governor and Council agreed 
on terms of capitulation, not the most honorable, when General 
Pulaski, accompanied by the brave Colonel Laurens, repaired to 
the Council chamber to protest against that precipitate measure— 
declaring that, as a Continental officer, he would defend the City 
for the United States. Provost was informed of that determination. 
Pulaski saw the necessity of reviving the drooping spirits of the 
inhabitants. Accordingly he sallied on with the Legion, who had 
just arrived. In that sortie, the Colonel of the Regiment was 
killed, but Provost abandoned his enterprise and retreated over the 
islands.” 

“ Would any one believe,” says Johnson in his Remarks (p. 25), 
“that there is scarcely a word of truth in all this paragraph?” That 
“it is not true that the ‘sortie’ had any influence in raising the 
spirits of the garrison, or frightening off Provost, but just the 
contrary. That it was an ill-judged, ill-conducted, disgraceful and 
disastrous affair.” 

Yet that Pulaski rendered very essential services at Charleston 
is shown by Gordon, the earliest historian of the Revolution. He 
says: 

“Nine hundred of the British army, their main body being 
left on the south side of the Ashley river, crossed the ferry and 
soon appeared before the town. The same day Count Pulaski’s 
legionary corps of infantry crossed Cooper river, to Charleston. 
They had scarceiy arrived two hours, when he led eighty of them 
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out of the lines, and stationed them in a valley behind a small 
breastwork, with a view of drawing the British into an ambuscade. 
He advanced a mile beyond the infantry, and joined a party of 
regular horse, and mounted militia volunteers, and with that force 
engaged the British cavalry for a while and then retreated to the 
infantry; who from an eagerness to engage, had quitted their 
breastwork and so rendered abortive the advantage of the intended 
ambuscade, and were by superior numbers compelled to retreat. 
Pulaski, however, by discovering the greatest intrepidity, and by 
successful personal rencontres with individuals of the British 
cavalry, had considerable influence in dispelling the general panic 
and in introducing military sentiments into the minds of the in- 
habitants.” 

In this engagement was killed the Colonel commanding’ the 
Legion, Michael de Kawalz. 

From the Memoirs of Major-General William Moultrie, Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina and General of the Army of the United 
States, may be derived a more particular account of the operations 
of Pulaski at this period and a clearer exposition of the military 
situation than is obtained from the recital of Lieutenant Bentalou 
or the denials of Judge Johnson. 

General Moultrie, on May 16, 1779, from Charleston, made 
disposition of the troops on the lines. He ordered: 

“The remainder of the 2d Regiment, with General Pulaski’s 
infantry to occupy the half moon in the center as a corps de reserve ; 
and to sally out upon the enemy from time to time, as the service 
may require, without breaking line; General Count Pulaski will 
be kind enough to take upon himself the charge of posting the 
army according to the above plan, and also the daily inspection of 
the whole during the siege.” [Memoirs, I, 413.] 

On May 11th General Moultrie recorded: 

“This day Count Pulaski’s infantry came into town from 
Haddrel’s Point, the cavalry of his Legion came in with himself 
on the 8th. We this morning had advice that the enemy were near 
our lines. General Count Pulaski had paraded his Legion (about 
one hundred and twenty, and some militia) and attacked the 
advance of the British troops a little beyond the old race ground 
in sight of our advance guard; but he was soon overpowered; in 
this skirmish he lost his Col. [Kowatch] killed and most of his 
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infantry, killed and wounded and prisoners; and it was with diffi- 
culty the remainder got in, with our advance guard.” [Jbid, 423.] 


Notwithstanding this result, “ his coolness, courage and disre- 
gard of personal danger, were conspicuous throughout the en- 
counter, and the example of this prompt and bold attack had great 
influence in raising the spirits of the people and inspiring the 
confidence of the inexperienced troops then assembled in Savannah.” 
[ Sparks. ] 

Concerning the parley with the British General Provost, 
Moultrie records that the Governor and Council sent the proposi- 
tion “to know on what terms a capitulation would be granted if 
inclined to Capitulate ?” 

On receiving a reply and that four hours would be granted 
for an answer, the Governor requested Moultrie to attend the 
Council and “bring Count Pulaski with me.” General Pulaski 
and myself advised them not to give up the town; that we had men 
enough to beat the enemy and so did Col. Laurens. Pulaski had 
150 men. It was decided to “ give up the town on a neutrality.” 
As this, if accepted by Provost, would include the Governor and 
Council as prisoners of war, Moultrie declared, “ We will fight 
it out.” 

The next morning it was discovered that the enemy had 
retreated immediately after the conference was at an end. “The 
next morning, not seeing any of them, Count Pulaski went out on 
horseback and made two or three circuits at full speed; and not 
discovering any of them, returned in, and made his reports and 
then collected the cavalry and followed; but they had crossed the 
Ashley river before he got there; I had given orders to him to 
endeavor to find out where General Lincoln was, with his army.” 

It was an intercepted letter of General Lincoln which obliged 
the British to retreat. By it they discovered he was on his march 
with 4,000 men. Pulaski wrote Moultrie: “I shall remain here 
about the environs of Dorchester bridge. The 40 horse remaining 
are not in a state to furnish me with the least necessaries to form 
a party of observation; all the volunteers [militia] have left me; 
I do not know if those I left near the ferry, and other places, have 
made to you any report. I repeat to you, my General, that it is 
very necessary to fortify the town better, at present, we have the 
time, of course let us make use of it. I have sent all along the 
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river a patrole. The instant I receive any information of General 
Lincoln I will advance with my party. 

General Lincoln to General Moultrie from Charleston, May 
15, 1779: “ All my intelligence of the enemy’s movements hitherto 
has been from Count Pulaski who I suppose is now with you.” He 
was by Moultrie ordered “to join the reserve.” 

On May t2th Captain Celeron and Lieutenant De la Close, of 
Pulaski’s Legion, were captured but paroled. 

The British account of this encounter is shown by the Journal 
of Brigade Major F. Skelly of the British forces operating against 
Charleston. He records: 

“1779, May 12. Polaskey (a great partizan) had advanced 
his legion consisting of about a hundred foot and eighty Horse. 
The foot was posted behind a kind of Breastwork thro which was 
a large entrance. Polaskey with his horse (the best Cavalry the 
tebels ever had) advanced towards our Dragoons. Capt. Tawse 
charged them, intirely routed them, pursued them thro the Breast- 
work, attacked their foot and drove them to the woods. The Lt. 
Col. who commanded the foot was killed and 15 or 16 of his men. 
In all they lost between 40 and 50 men. Our loss 3 dragoons killed 
and 3 wounded.” [Mag. Am. His., Aug., 1891, p. 153.] 

The way this affair was reported to the Northward we learn 
from the letter of Governor George Clinton, of New York, written 
from Poughkeepsie to his brother, General James Clinton: 

“The accounts from the Southward are favorable tho they 
are not officially received, yet we have sufficient reason to believe 
them to be true. Count Pulaski surprized the advance party of the 
enemy six miles from Charlestown, took 100 prisoners.” 

Another contemplated action of Pulaski was “ countermanded,” 
as we learn from letter of June 1, 1779, of General Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney to General Lincoln: 

“T think it exceedingly fortunate that you countermanded 
Count Pulaski’s intended attack at Wappo as from every account 
the enemy were very well posted behind entrenchments and in readi- 
ness to receive him.” 


CHARMED WITH HIS CORPS. 


On July 23, 1779, in Congress was read a letter of June 4th 
from Pulaski. The part relating to money matters was referred 
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to the Board of Treasury and the letter to the Board of War. The 
letter in French is in Papers of Congress, No. 164, folio 102, the 
translation in English is at page 106. It reads: 


JACKSONBOROUGH Roap, 6 MILES FROM 
STonE Ferry, June 4th, 1779. 

General Lincoln will inform you of the Detail concerning my 
Corps. For myself I am charmed with being able to inform you 
in particular that the Conduct of my Corps in Country is as useful 
as it was displeasing, in Pennsylvania. I am vexed at their cowardly 
proceeding and scorn them enough not to desire to be revenged. 
I will send, by order of the General, my Accounts to the Auditor 
of the Army. I have lost about 40 men on the Fields of Battle. I 
have as many Deserters. I have yet 180 Men. There are but few 
who are not engaged for the War. The Money which I received 
for the enlistment of them is not sufficient. I have expended 12,000 
Pounds [Dollars] for the Detail. You will be pleased Gentlemen 
to make an advance to my Treasurer and he will. send the sum 
hither. 


The British having abandoned the attack on Charleston, pro- 
ceeded to reinforce Savannah where the Loyalists of Georgia had, 
in 1778, organized under General Provost who came from St. 
Augustine, Florida. General Lincoln, with the aid of the French 
fleet, attempted the capture of the city. 

Thursday, June 17, 1779, Governor Rutledge to General Moul- 
trie wrote: “ Pray get Pulaski with all the horse to join General 
Lincoln as soon as you think they can.” 

June 22d. General Moultrie, then at Hudson’s, James Island, 
wrote Pulaski: “Encampment at Savage’s to acquaint him with 
any information that fell in his way,” and “ to be in readiness should 
there be occasion for him.” 

In a poem The Times, said to have been “ written by a Loyalist 
Lady in Philadelphia during the Revolutionary War” in the summer 
or autumn of 1779, Pulaski is this way referred to: 


“Turn out Black Monsters; let us take our choice. 
What devilish Figure this, with devilish voice? 
Oh! ’tis Potasx1, ’tis a foreign chief, 
On him we'll comment, be our comment brief. 
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What are his merits? Judges may dispute. 

We'll solve the Doubts and praise him for a Brute. 
‘No Quarter,’ is his motto; sweet and short; 
Good Britons, give him a severe Retort, 

And yet he escapes the shot deserved so well, 

His noble horse in Carolina Fell. 

He fears not in the Field, where Heroes Bleed; 
He starts at nothing but a generous Deed. 
Escaped from Poland where his murd’rous knife 
’Tis said was rais’d against his Sovereign’s Life. 
Perhaps he scoffs, with Fashionable Mirth, 

The notion of a God who rules the earth. 

Fool! not to see that something more than Lott, 
Conducts the Traitor to this distant spott. 

Rank with congenial Crimes, that call for Blood, 
Where Justice soon must pour the purple Flood. 
A parricide, with Parricides to die, 

ANp VINDICATE THE PowER THAT RULES ON HIGH.” 


[Am. His. Record, Il, 439.] 











Pulaski’s Recital to Congress. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘ 


PULASKI’S RECITAL. TO CONGRESS OF HIS “ILL TREATMENT” AND 
“ PERSECUTION’ —DECLARES HE CAN “PAY THE WHOLE EX- 
PENSE” OF HIS LEGION—URGES THE SETTLEMENT OF HIS 
ACCOUNTS WHICH HE HAS SOUGHT “A THOUSAND TIMES”’— 
pID ‘NOT COME TO AMERICA DESTITUTE OF RESOURCES”—HIS 
FAMILY SEND HIM ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND LIVRES [$20,000] 
—SINCE HIS COMING “ NEVER WAS PLEASED.” 


The following letter to Congress, sent from Charleston, South 
Carolina, under date of August 19, 1779, may be considered as 
Pulaski’s dying testament, relating the ill treatment he had been 
subjected to concerning the accounts of the Board of Treasury 
with his Legion. It is indeed pathetic in its revelation of injustice, 
while it is testimony that Pulaski came not to America “ with 
hazarded fortune” and in his “ last shift” financially, as a later-day 
critic of 1825 declared: 


Gentlemen—Every information from the Northward that has 
reached me Since my Departure from thence, Strengthens my 
opinion, indeed—Convinces me, that there is Some Malignant Spirit 
Constantly Casting Such an impenetrable might before your Eyes, 
as to render it impossible for you to See and judge of my Conduct 
with propriety, and as becomes the Character of Gentlemen in your 
Exalted Stations. 

As an enthusiastic Zeal for the glorious cause wich animated 
America when I came over, and a contempt of death, first intro- 
duced me in your service, So I flattered myself I should have been 
happy Enough to acquire honour and to give Satisfaction; but 
Such has been my Lot, that nothing Less ‘than my honour, wich 
I will never forfeit, retains me in a Service, wich ill treatment makes 
me begin to abhor. Every proceeding respecting myself has been 
so thoroughly mortifing, that nothing but the integrity of my heart, 
and the fervency of my Zeal Supports me under it. I am accus- 
tomed to Explain myself very freely, and I must do it now. 

Is there any one act of mine, Ever Since the battle of brandy- 
wine down to the present period, the campaign of Charlestown, that 
has not demonstrated the most disinterested Zeal for the public 
cause? I believe the most profligate of my Enemies Cannot pre- 
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sume to deny it. Whence comes it then, that I have so Little Credit 
among you Gentlemen, that no one thing wherein I am concerned 
is done to my Satisfaction? Since the fatal instant that I under- 
took to Raise my Corps, wich I Cloathed, Recruited and Exercised 
in the space of three mounths time, I have been, and still am perse- 
cuted! I cannot Express my indignation, when I recollect the 
infamous chicane by wich I was compelled to appear before a 
Court like a criminal. 

The delay of Congress to send me against the Ennemy was 
grounded upon a pretence of misbehaviour of my Corps to several 
of the inhabitants, even while certificates from the magistrates 
wherever my troops were Guartered evidenced the Contrary. Altho 
my Corps bhaved with firmness at Little Egg harbour, and Several 
officers and soldiers fell or were wounded, their only reward was 
slander. My often repeated request to have the accounts of the 
Corps settled while I was present has been rejected; and, after a 
whole years delay, when Several officers whose presence was neces- 
sary to prove those accounts, were either killed or gone out of the 
Service it is pretended that they Shall be Settled with the Greatest 
Exactness: Lieut. Col. Bose is Killed, Major Montfort, and Capt. 
Caillivy have quited the Service and gone to Europe. Col. Kowaths 
is killed and Lieut. Seydling prisoner with the Ennemy, each of 
those Gentlemen were entrusted with some department. You must 
remember that my request to settle those accounts while it Could 
be done with ease and while those Gentlemen were present, was 
repeated a thousand times; therefore if there is any irregularity 
in the vouchers, it cannot be imputed to me or to Capt. baldeski; 
and those who occasioned the Delay ought to be answerable for 
the whole. Besides the sum, wich Seems to extravagant to you, 
is but a mere triffle to the States; indeed to me for tho I do not 
abound in Riches, yet it is not impossible for myself to repay the 
whole expences of my Legion—the Value of paper money at present 
is 20. for 1 in coin, so that if I apply 30,000 Livres towards it, 
that will produced a sum of 600,000, in paper money at Least four 
times the amount of the Expence that are disputed and with wich 
I am upbraided. Give me Leave Gentlemen to be plain with you. 
You are, in this case, Rather ungenerous; and there are foreigners 
to whom that attention has not been pay’d wich they had just 
Grounds to Expect from you. You Cannot be ignorant, that I have 
spend Considerably more than the Sum in question, of my own, 
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for the pleasure of advancing your cause, you must be sensible 
also, that I [did not] Come to America destitute of Resources, to 
be a burthen on you. That I have a Letter of Credit on Mr. Moris; 
and that I was known by almost Every foreigner of Character. 

I have lately Received Letter from my Family advising, that 
they dispatched 100,000 Livres in hard money to me, Should it 
fortunately come Safe, the pleasure to me will be truly great to 
repay you to the utmost farthing, the whole charge of my Legion; 
Change then your opinion of one foreigner, who from his intrance 
into your Service, has never the cause to be pleased; who, in 
Europe, is by Rank superior to all that are in your Service; who 
certainly is not inferior in Zeal and Capacity and who perhaps, may 
have been considered as one who came to beg your favour. Be 
more just, Gentlemen, and Know that as I could not Submit to 
Stoop before the Sovereigns of Europe, So I Came to hazard all 
the freedom of America, and desirous of passing the rest of my 
life in a Country truly free and before settling as a Citizen, to 
fight for Liberty; but perceiving that endeavours are used to dis- 
gart [discard?] me against Such a motive, and to regard it was 
phantom, I am inclined to believe that enthusiasm for Liberty is 
not the predominant Virtue in America at this time. I have been 
informed, that the board of war instead of detaining or punishing 
deserters from my Legion, have discharged them from the Service; 
can this be Called a proper Conduct towards men who rob the 
State of the bounty and other wise? I have also been informed 
that one man hearing of this Generosity and who had Stolen a 
Horse to desert with, apply to them, was not only favoured in 
Like manner; but Even presented with the Horse. The officers 
who would have done their duty in maryland imposed a penalty 
of £100 upon any man who should inlisted in my Corps. Capt. 
bedkin who was Left, with a detachment. of Light horse, to collect 
men remaining behind sick or on furlough with horses belonging 
to the Legion, and enthrusted with the sum of 5000 dollars for the 
recruiting Service has found protection with the Same board, who 
have rendered him indepentend altho he has failed in the Duty of 
an honest man. What does all this indigate? Has it not the appear- 
ance of an insidious design of disaffected persons to urge me to 
quit the Service in disgust, without minding the justice of their 
proceedings. Such a persofs I denounce to your tribunal as per- 
turbators of the pables [peoples] welfare in the military Line. 
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' It is my disposition to Speak so as to be perfectly understood, 
I honour you without baseness, flattery is noxious in private as 
well as public bodies; it is the vice of those base animals who 
endeavour to persecute and injure me. 
I was present when General Lincoln received an Express with 
a Letter mentioning Capt. Baldeski’s detention and the order for 
appointing another paymaster wich office I believe is not very 
necessary, the few men we have left might be pay’d by the General 
paymaster of the Army, and there will be no farther confusion in 
the Details. Moreover it seems that the destruction of the Corps 
is intended wich will be eased performed. 
The Campaign is at hand, perhaps I may still [have] an 
occasion of showing that I am friend to the cause without being 
happy enough to please some ind[ ]. 


I have the honour to be/Gentlemen/with Respect/your most 
humble and/obedient Servant/C Pulaski/Charlestown , August the 
19th, 1779. 

[Papers Congress, No. 164, p. 108.] 





Baron de Benyowsky. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


BARON DE BENYOWSKY—ATTACK ON SAVANNAH—DEATH OF PULASKI 
—HIS DYING WORDS—WHERE WAS HE BURIED ?—FUNERAL CERE- 
MONIES—DEATH REPORTED TO CONGRESS. 

In Congress, September 4, 1779. The Board of War to whom 
was referred the letter of Major General Gates report, that they 
have conversed with the gentleman stiling himself le Baron de 
Benyowsky, mentioned in General Gates’ letter; that they know 
nothing from any testimonials he produces except his having a 
letter directed to General Pulaski, who he says is his half brother, 
and to whom he now desires only the means of going. Whereupon; 
It should seem that if he was an Impostor, he would not wish to 
go where he can be easily detected. We leave the determination, 
as is our duty, to Congress, and if they are satisfied on the subject 
we take the liberty of reporting: 

Resolved, That Mons. le Baron de Benyowsky be supplied with 
a horse and one thousand dollars, to enable him to proceed to 
General Pulaski, now with the southern army. 

December 13th/79. A letter from Benyowsky was read. It 
is in Papers of Congress, No. 78, III, folio 415. Its purport may 
be understood from the record of Congress of December 24/79. 
The Board of War reported to Congress on Benoufsky’s Memorial 
that “the gentleman produces no credentials to evidence his char- 
acter or rank in foreign services. We have no reason to suppose 
his representations untrue tho we cannot ascertain their credit by 
any vouchers. Let the case be as it may in point of personal char- 
acter we are convinced that this gentleman cannot be employed in 
our service. 

Congress Resolved that “the circumstances of the army will 
not admit of his being employed.” 

The Board of War the same day sent in another report that 
they had “learned some things concerning him not favouring his 
pretensions” and requesting Congress would “suspend their deter- 
mination on the repport until the Board shall have made some 
farther enquiry into his character.” 


ON TO SAVANNAH. 


On September 12th General Lincoln marched from Charleston 
to Zubley’s Ferry, where he concentrated his army. Count Pulaski 


« 
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with his Legion and General McIntosh with his command were 
dispatched towards Savannah, a little in advance of the main army 
to attack the British outposts. [Lossing, II, 735.] 


THE BATTLE OF OCTOBER QTH—DEATH OF PULASKI. 


From the sixth to the ninth September, 1779, Count D’Estaing 
with the allied forces on board the French fleet arrived off Tybee 
Bar and were soon anchored in Cockspur Roads. A short time 
after the troops in Cockspur Roads effected a landing on Green- 
wich and Bonaventure bluffs. Here they encamped. On the con- 
clusion of a parley with Prevost, the British commander, who 
refused to surrender, a siege and bombardment were resolved on. 
On the 9th of October the attack was made. The Americans were 
repulsed “after a severe and well maintained contest with tremen- 
dous loss.” [Bowen.] 

General Lincoln’s orders for attack on Savannah as related to 
Pulaski were: 

“The cavalry, under the command of Count ‘Pulaski, will 
parade at the same time with the infantry [one o’clock] and follow 
the left column of the French troops and precede the column of 
the American light troops; they will endeavor to penetrate the 
enemy’s lines, between the battery, on the left of the Spring Hill 
redoubt, and the next towards the river, having effected this, they 
will pass to the left, towards Yamacraw, and secure such parties 
of the enemy as may be lodged in that quarter.” [Moultrie’s 
Memoirs, II, 38.] 

General Pulaski was in command of the regular cavalry and 
other mounted corps, but was unable to participate in the fight— 
being in reserve for a charge as soon as a breach was effected in 
the enemy’s works—he became impatient at witnessing the galling 
fire of the foe and the slaughter of his comrades; his keen and 
penetrating eye discovered an opening through which he believed 
an entrance could be effected and thereby gain the enemy’s rear. 
Communicating this fact and his plan of operation to General 
Lincoln, that officer sanctioned the movement. At the head of his 
brave and dashing cavalry, he led off the charge, sword in hand. 
A grape shot pierced his groin and in a moment he lay prostrate 
within a few yards of the enemy’s battery. His companions bore 
him from the field. 

Col. Bowen relates that when Pulaski fell and became sur- 
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rounded by his comrades the distance was so near the lines that 
every man of that party could have been destroyed by the enemy’s 
small arms—but they forebore; they knew it was Pulaski who had 
fallen and such was their estimation of that heroic and intrepid 
officer his comrades were allowed to bear off their chief without 
molestation. 

The assault was to be made on the right of the British lines. 
The Americans and French to attack at the same time. In the 
rear of the columns, the whole Cavalry, Americans and French, 
was to be stationed under Count Pulaski. Should the redoubts 
be carried and the way opened, that intrepid leader was, to enter 
the place and carry confusion and dismay among the garrison. 
D’Estaing led the French corps. The enemy had been informed 
of his plan by spies. They opened a deadly fire. Pulaski, im- 
patient to know when he was to act, determined, after securing his 
cavalry under cover, to go forward himself, and called to accom- 
pany him, one of the Captains of his Legion. They had proceeded 
only a short distance, when they heard the havoc produced by the 
hostile batteries. D’Estaing was grievously wounded. It was of 
the fatal effects which such a disaster was likely to produce on the 
spirits of the French, and hoping his presence would reanimate 
them, Pulaski rushed on to the scene of disorder and bloodshed. 
In his attempt to penetrate to the spot he received a swivel shot 
in the upper part of his thigh; and the officer who accompanied 
him was wounded by a musket ball. [Bentalou.] 

At the height of the assault, the Count Pulaski at the head of 
200 light horse, charging at full speed attempted to penetrate into 
the town, in order to assail the British in the rear. But he received 
a mortal wound; his troop, on seeing him fall, were dismayed and 
fell back. [Botta, His. Rev., III, 78, Ed. 1821.] 

The brave Pulaski with his 200 horse galloping over the ground 
in a desperate effort to leap a barrier before them. The voice of 
the gailant Pole was heard for the last time, urging his men with 
his well known battle cry, “ Forwarts, broudern, forwarts.” [Curtis’ 
Recoll. | 

General Moultrie’s account of the attack on Savannah reported, 
“Count Pulaski at the head of his cavalry received his mortal 
wound from one of the galleys.” [Moultrie’s Memoirs, II, 41.] 

Several persons, hearing that he had been mortally wounded 
at the assault on Savannah, conceived the idea, that in a fit of 
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reckless fury, he must have attempted to storm the place, at the 
head of his cavalry; and what was, at first, the surmise of the 
ignorant, passing from mouth to mouth, became the fixed opinion 
of the credulous. [Jbid, App. III.] 

“During the siege Pulaski fully sustained, in his sphere of 
action, the exalted reputation, as a man of military resource and 
conduct, which his previous career had won.” [Sparks, 439.] 

The failure of the Americans and French to capture Savannah 
gave the British possession of Georgia as far north as Augusta. 
This they held until the close of the war. 

With the death of Pulaski we need not follow the operations 
of THe Lecion. Judge Johnson in his Remarks Critical says of 
this Corps: 

The whole history of this corps is but a catalogue of mis- 
fortunes. It is known in Revolutionary history only by successive 
disasters. Scarcely had it acquired existence before it was surprised 
and cut up at Egg Harbor; and scarcely had its skeleton form 
reached Charleston, before rout and destruction awaited it in the 
face of all the world. From Charleston it moves to Savannah, to 
undertake the chivalrous exploit of storming a garrison; and it 
meets with the only fate that could await such an enterprise. And 
when it appears again upon the arena, it is only to sustain the 
decisive surprise at Monk’s Corner, from which nothing was saved 
but Captain Bentalou and the colours, a most shameful surprise in 
open day as Moultrie calls it (Vol. II, 72). From that time its 
existence is lost, its very form was annihilated, its name almost 
forgotten. That corps never distinguished itself in battle (p. 35). 

The encounter at Monk’s Corner was on April 18, 1780, long 
after the death of Pulaski. At that time the remnant of the Legion 
was under the command of Gen. Huger when twenty or more 
were killed and wounded. Major Vernier, killed. 

But Pulaski was dead. 

His Lecion was destroyed. 


HIS DYING WORDS. 


When Pulaski was struck by a bullet on the battlefield of 
Savannah, he fell from his horse. As the Major Rogowski came 
to him, he uttered those words, “ Jesus! Mary! Joseph!” and the 
soldiers of his Legion carried him through the thickest fire to the 
camp. After having been brought to the ship the most skillful 
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French surgeons being unable to extract the bullet, he was to be 
sent to Charleston. When the ship “ Wasp” left the river for the 
ocean he died. 


[Historical Supplement of the Recent Years and Supplement 
about the Poles in America of the History of the Polish Nation, 
by Joseph Chociszewski in Posen, Province of Posen (now in 
Germany), page 180, supplied by Rev. B. Pawlowski, of Union- 
town, Pa.] 


In the History of Baron Lovinski it is related as by the 
Baron: 


“Pulaski was mortally wounded by my side. Being carried 
to his tent, I instantly repair hither to console him. 

““T find my end approaches,’ says he addressing himself to 
me. ‘ Ah, but it is too true, that I shall never see my native country 
again.’ 

“Cruel, fantastical destiny! Pulaski falls a martyr to Ameri- 
can Liberty and the Poles continue slaves. 

“* My friend, my death would be indeed horrible, if a ray of 
hope did not remain to cheer me! Ah, I hope I do not deceive 
myself! No, I am not mistaken,’ added he in a firmer accent. 

“* A consoling Deity discloses in my last thoughts a futurity ; 
a happier futurity which approaches. 

“*T behold one of the first nations of the world awakening 
from a long and deep slumber, and re-demands of its proud 
oppressors its violated honors and its ancient rights; its sacred, 
imprescriptible rights, the rights of humanity. 

“*T behold in an immense capital, long dishonored by every 
species of servility, a crowd of soldiers discovering themselves to 
be citizens and millions of citizens becoming soldiers. 

“* Beneath their redoubled blows, the Bastile shall be over- 
turned; the signal is already given from one extremity of the 
empire to another; the reign of tyrrany is no more. 

“* A neighboring people, sometimes an enemy but always 
generous, always worthy of deciding upon great actions, shall 
applaud these unexpected efforts, crowned with such speedy success! 

“* Ah, may a reciprocal esteem commence and strengthen 
between these two nations an unalterable friendship! May that 
horrible science of trick, imposture and treason, which courts 
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denominate politics, hold out no obstacle to prevent fraternal 
reunion. 

“Noble rivals, in talents and philosophy, Frenchmen! Eng- 
lishmen! suspend at length and suspend for ever, those bloody 
discords, the fury of which has been but too often extended over 
the two hemispheres; no longer decide between you the empire of 
the universe, but by the force of your example and the ascendency 
of your genius. Instead of the cruel advantage of affrighting and 
subduing the nations around you, dispute between yourselves, the 
more solid glory of enlightening their ignorance and breaking their 
chains. 

“* Approach,’ said Pulaski, ‘behold at a little distance from, 
and in the midst of the carnage that surrounds us, among such a 
crowd of famous warriors, a warrior celebrated even in the midst 
of them, by his masculine courage, his early talents and his virtues 
truly republican. He is the heir of a name long illustrious; but 
he had no occasion for the glory of his ancestors to render himself 
celebrated. 

“*Tt is young Fayette, already an honor in France and a 
scourge to tyrants, but he has scarce began his immortal labors. 

“*Envy his fate, Lovinski; endeavor to imitate his virtues 
and follow as near as possible the steps of so great a man. He, 
the worthy pupil of a Washington, shall soon be the Washington 
of his own country. It is almost at the same time, my friend, it 
is at that memorable epoch of the regeneration of nations, that the 
eternal justice shall also present to our fellow citizens, the days 
of vengeance and liberty. 

“Then, Lovinski, in whatever place thou mayst be, let thy 
hate rekindle! Again combat on the side of Poland! 

“* Let the remembrance of your injuries, and of our successes, 
call forth thy courage! May thy sword, so many times empurpled 
with the blood of our enemies, be still turned against those 
oppressors. May they tremble while thinking on thy exploits! 
May they tremble in recalling the name of Pulaski! 

“*They have ravished us from our property; they have 
assassinated thy wife; they have robbed thee of thy daughter; 
they have dishonored my memory! 

“The barbarians! They have dismembered our provinces! 
Lovinski, these are injuries which you ought never to forget. 
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** When our persecutors are those also of our country, ven- 
geance become at once sacred and indispensible. 

“*You owe to the Russians an eternal hatred! You owe to 
Poland the last drop of your blood.’ 

“Saying this he expires.” [His. of Lovinski, N. Y., 1807, 
Pp. 97-] 

It is not at all likely that the dying Pulaski spoke thus. He 
may, simply have expressed his regret that he was unable to further 
struggle for the cause of his native land, as he is reported by the 
Baron to have declared to him after the failure in Poland. 

“My Country has lost her freedom! Let us still fight for 
that of a new people.” [History of Baron Lovinski, New York, 


1807, p. 94.] 
““ PULASKI IS DEAD.” 


Capt. Johann Heinrichs, a Hessian officer, in his Letter Book 
recorded : 

“Victory! The French and Rebels have been defeated in 
Georgia, Pulaski is dead, d’Estaing wounded, 1500 French dead, 
72 rebels dead. That was splendid! Now the South is ours again, 
Splendid!” [Pa. Mag., 1898, p. 166.] 


WHERE WAS PULASKI BURIED. 

“ The enterprise upon Savannah was abandoned by the allied 
armies. Pulaski, with his wounded officer, was conveyed on board 
the United States brig, the ‘Wasp,’ to go to Charleston. They 
remained some days in the Savannah river; and during that time, 
the most skillful surgeons in the French fleet, attended on Pulaski. 
It was found impossible to establish suppuration and gangrene was 
the consequence. Just as the ‘ Wasp’ got out of the river, Pulaski 
breathed his last. The corpse became offensive, his officer was 
compelled to consign it to a watery grave.” [Bentalou.] 

Henry Williams, Esq., the orator on the occasion of the laying 
of the cornerstone of the Pulaski Monuemnt in Savannah, October 
II, 1853, said: 

“On this day seventy-four years ago Pulaski died; yet remark- 
able to relate, surrounded as he was by friends and companions in 
arms, prominent as was his station, and gallant as were his deeds, 
no evidence exists which designates with certainty the place where 
his remains were deposited. Whether the Sea received him, or 
whether he lies under some spreading oak upon St. Helena’s Island 
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in our sister State or sleeps beneath the sod of Greenwich by the 
banks of one of our own beautiful streams, an hour’s pilgrimage 
from the spot where he fell, remains to this day a mystery.” That 
was said October, 1853. 

In November, 1854, Launitz, the sculptor of the Monument, 
began the foundations for the memorial. “ The remains of Pulaski 
which had been kept in the Medical College since their exhumation, 
were brought to the base of the Monument by Dr. Skinner and 
in the presence of several gentlemen, Mr. Launitz, his foremand 
and assistants, were carefully deposited in a metallic case, together 
with parchment on which was inscribed the following record: 


REMAINS OF PULASKI. 


“This case contains what are supposed to be the remains of 
Brigadier General Kasimir Pulaski, a gallant and distinguished 
Pole, who fell mortally wounded, at the siege of Savannah, on the 
oth October, 1779, while charging at the head of a body of cavalry 
against the British lines. 

“These remains were exhumed on the of December, 
1853 at Greenwich on Augustine creek, distant from the city of 
Savannah five miles—being the place where the French troops, 
under the command of Count D’Estaing, landed and were em- 
barked, after the battle of 9th of October, for the fleet, at anchor 
in Cockspur Roads. Tradition has for many years pointed to the 
spot where these remains were exhumed, as the burial place of 
Pulaski, and their conformity, from anatomical examination, by 
medical gentlemen of this city, to the remains of such a man as 
Pulaski has been described, and other concurrent circumstances 
connected with the recovery go far to corroborate the belief. The 
Commissioners of the Monument have therefore deemed it proper 
to place the remains within the structure which is now in progress 
to completion.” 

The monument, with the railing by which it is enclosed, was 
completed by the 22d of December, 1854. 

Doctors Wm. G. Bullock and James B. Read certified that the 
“remains discovered and exhumed by Col. Wm. P. Bowen were 
in a good state of preservation, although the bones were very 
much denuded of their animal matter. The skeleton was complete, 
with the exception of some few bones of the hands and feet, so 
that we were enabled to arrive at the following results: 1st. That 
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the bones discovered had formed the skeleton of a man of medium 
size. 2d. That the individual must have been in the prime of life, 
for the whole set of teeth, including the wisdom teeth, were entire 
and sound in their sockets. 3d. The form of the skull indicated 
that the individual had belonged to the Caucasian race, the facial 
angle measuring 85 degrees, which is above the mean given by 
Camper and Morton, to wit: 80 degrees.’ 4th. The skull was 
remarkable for the great width between the eyes at the root of 
the nose, and the breadth of the face as measured across the cheek 
bones. Comparing the form of the entire head, that is the shape 
of the skull and face combined, with the lithographed head of 
Pulaski, which you exhibited to us, there is, we think, a striking 
resemblance of outline.” 

The place of burial was pointed out by Jacob Lewis who, in 
1814, had been overseer and manager of Mrs. Beecroft’s property 
at Greenwich and to whom she had frequently shown the spot 
where Pulaski was buried. Mrs. Beecroft told me that after the 
siege of Savannah, Pulaski was brought wounded to her house 
and died there. She always spoke of the fact of his death and 
burial positively. She had always kept the walk from the garden © 
to the grave clear and in order. It was in the orchard and shrub- 
bery and about two hundred yards from the house. The family 
servants frequently made the same statements. Mrs. Beecroft was 
about fourteen years of age when Pulaski’s death and burial 
occurred. 

J. C. Levi certified that in 1803 a number of officers of the 
Polish Legion, in the service of France landed in Charleston, having 
recently at St. Domingo capitulated under General Rochambeau 
to the English fleet. Mr. Levy’s tather being a Pole entertained 
many of them among whom was Captain Bagalauski who claimed 
to be, and was recognized among these gentlemen as, a nephew of 
Count Pulaski. He went to visit the grave of his uncle. He 
returned to Charleston and mentioned that he had accomplished 
the object of his visit. 

Yet Captain Paul Bentalou, later of Baltimore, who aided in 
carrying Pulaski on board the United States brig “ Wasp” and 
was with him when he died, asserts that he was buried at sea off 
St. Helena’s Island, South Carolina. Lossing’s Field Book of the 
Revolution, S. T1, 735, states Pulaski died on the “ Wasp” and was 
buried at St. Helena’s Island by Lieut. Charles Litomiski. 
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C. J. Jones in Sepulture of Major General N. Greene and 
Brigadier General Count Casimir Pulaski, published in Augusta, 
Georgia, August 26, 1885, states: 

“When in 1855 the monument in Johnson Square was com- 
pleted human remains were deposited underneath which were repre- 
sented to be those of Pulaski—because of circumstances, traditions 
and arguments of Col. Bowen—removed from Greenwich. There 
can be no doubt that the bones unearthed on the bluff of Augustine 
creek were of some unknown and not of the Polish leader. He 
did not die at Greenwich and was not interred there.” 

He was buried under a large tree on St. Helen’s island, about 
fifty’ miles from Savannah, by his first Lieutenant and personal 
friend, Charles Litomiski. [Recollections of G. W. P. Custis, 
p. 196, Ed. 1860.] 


“ CONSIGNED TO A WATERY GRAVE.” 


“ While the assault by the combined armies of Count D’Estaing 
and General Lincoln against the British lines around Savannah on 
the morning of the 9th October, 1779, was raging Count Pulaski 
attempted at the head of two hundred cavalrymen to force a passage 
between the enemy’s works. In the execution of this design he 
was arrested by the abattis and encountered a heavy cross fire from 
the batteries. He was unhorsed by a canister shot penetrating his 
right thigh inflicting a mortal wound. He was taken on board 
the United States brig ‘Wasp’ to go to Charleston. The ship 
remained several days in the Savannah river. Pulaski attended 
by the surgeons of the French fleet. Gangrene set in. On the 
way to Charleston he died. His corpse became so offensive that 
Col. Bentalou was ‘compelled to consign to a watery grave all 
now left of his beloved and honored commander.’”  [Jones’ 
Sepulture. | 

“ BURIED IN AN ORCHARD.” 


Pulaski was placed on a litter and taken to Greenwich to be 
placed on one of the vessels. Pulaski made choice of going on 
board the French fleet rather than follow the American army in 
consequence of apprehended pursuit by the British. So Dr. Lynah, 
a surgeon in the army, told his grandson, Col. James Lynah of 
Philadelphia. “ Thus,” says Bowen, “ we arrive at the fact that he 
was taken to Greenwich. Did he die and was buried there or was 
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he at once placed on board of a vessel for Charleston, died on his 
passage and met a watery grave?” 

Col. William P. Bowen, of Savannah, whose account is being 
presented as published by him in 1854, asserts that when Pulaski 
was brought to Greenwich he was not placed on one of the French 
vessels but was brought to the Beecroft mansion where also Count 
D’Estaing who had received a severe wound was also brought. 
“ Pulaski suffered much from his bleeding wound and died in a 
few hours—at night. His companions anxious to join the fleet at 
once buried him in the orchard.” 

So in December, 1854, Col Bowen had the remains exhumed. 
He says, “History relates that Pulaski was ‘a devout Roman 
Catholic.’ Among the decomposing relics of that patriot and 
Christian soldier were discovered metallic and wooden substances 
united, apparently highly wrought but so corroded that it is difficult 
to decide or assign their original forms; but enough remain t» 
lead to the belief that they composed a sword or dagger hilt or a 
cross of metal and wood.” 

“ And there you are,” amid the confusion of the Historians. 
The “ evidence” presented by Col. Bowen; and printed in 1835, is 
traditionary; that the Count was buried on the Beecroft estate at 
Greenwich, Georgia; that “ Pulaski’s grave” was known to be 
there by several and attended to.as such; that in December, 1853, 
Col. Bowen. went to the spot. he: had in earlier life known as the 
“ orave.of Pulaski” and there exhumed human remains which were 
deposited beside the cornerstone of the monument erected in 
Savannah to the memory of the Liberty loving and dying Patriot, 
Count Casimir Pulaski. 


FUNERAL CEREMONIES AT CHARLESTON. 


But Bentalou, who declares hé was with Pulaski when he 
died and that his body was “ consigned to a watery grave,” states: 

“The ‘ Wasp’ entered the harbor of Charleston with her flag 
half hoisted. The mournful signal was repeated by all the shipping 
in the fort. The Governor and Council of South Carolina, and 
the municipal authorities of Charleston, jointly adopted resolutions 
to pay respectful and the. most splendid honours. A day was set 
apart fos. the celebration of the obsequies. and. the Quarter Master 
General of the United States, at: Charleston, directed to make and 
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to defray all the preparations necessary for that melancholy 
solemnity. The procession was grand, magnificent, suited to the 
occasion. The pall was carried by three American and three French 
officers of the highest grade, followed by the beautiful horse which 
Pulaski rode, when he received his mortal wound, with all the 
accoutrements, armor and dress which he then wore. So immensely 
large was the mournful procession that it was found necessary ‘to 
make a circuit round the city to the church where an eloquent and 
impressive discourse was delivered by the chaplain of the army.” 
[Pulaski Vindicated, p. 30.] 

The splendid funeral honors paid by: the citizens.of Charleston 
to the memory of the brave Pulaski—the united regrets of the 
people and the army at the loss of an officer no less beloved than 
he was. useful—and the last tribute of respect offered to his shade 
by Congress—had evinced the. sensibilities, ‘the gratitude of our 
infant republic. [Jbid, p. 33.] 

The only: available account of the funeral’ ceremonies is that 
of the South Carolina and American General Gazette, Friday, 
October 29, 1779. It said: “The gallant Count Pulaski died at 
sea, on his return :from Georgia, of his wound; and on Thursday 
last week his funeral-rites were performed here, in a-manner suitable 
to the rank and merits of-that intrepid and much lamented Officer.” 

Strange no mention was made of the place of his interment. 
“Died at sea,’ impliedly meant buried at sea. The testimony of 
Bentalou and the statement of the Gazette justify the belief that 
the body of Pulaski was buried at sea. Had his remains been 
brought ashore undoubtedly that would have been mentioned by 
the Gazette. So it is very probable that the bones deposited under 
the Savannah Monument are not those of Count Pulaski. 


DEATH REPORTED TO CONGRESS. 


In the Papers of the Continental Congress, Vol. II, p. 293, is 
the report of Lieutenant-Colonel Bedaulx of the death of Pulaski, 
sent to the President of Congress: 


Cuarteston, S. Ca., the 25th of Ober, 1770. 
I am sorry to inform Your Excellency and the Honourable 
The Congress, of the death of Brigr Gener! Count Pulaski, who 
died of the wounds he received in the last attempt against Savannah. 
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I am now Commander of the sad remainders of the Legion 
which he had under his command, and I shall follow about that 
Corps the Orders and directions of the Honnourable Gener! Lincoln, 
and send to the Board of War the State and condition of the said 
Legion, where the Officers are more numerous than the Privates. 


THE INTREPID PULASKI. 


General Lincoln’s letter to Congress of October 22d here 
reported: “Our disappointment is great and what adds to .the 
poignancy of our grief is the loss of brave officers and men among 
them the late intrepid Count Pulaski.” 


AN ENEMY OF KINGS. 


“When the King of Poland was apprized of the death of 
Pulaski, he is said to have exclaimed, ‘ Pulaski has died as he had 
lived—a hero—but an enemy of kings.’” [Pulaski Vindicated, 
App. III.] 

Jabez Bowen, Governor of Rhode Island, on. November 23, 
1779, wrote, “I mourn the loss of Pulaski and the many other 


gallant souls both French and American that have taken their 
flights in the fatal attack.” [Mss. Henkels. ] 


PULASKI POST OFFICES. 


Pulaski gave his life for the Liberty and Independence of 
the thirteen States when they struggled for Freedom. 

In the United States, which his valor aided in establishing and 
his blood in cementing, there are now thirteen post offices named 
in his honor; one each in the States of Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, Wisconsin. This is the more honor- 
able to his memory when we consider that his compatriot, Kosciusko, 
has but one—that in Mississippi. 
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Monuments to Pulaski. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


MONUMENTS TO PULASKI—ONE ORDERED BY CONGRESS, 1779Q—NOT 
BUILT—ONE AT SAVANNAH—ONE TO BE AT WASHINGTON— 
REPORT OF SENATE COMMITTEE—TRIBUTES TO HIS CHARACTER— 


“ 


CLAIMS OF “ HEIRS.” 


MONUMENTS TO PULASKI. 


In Congress, November 29, 1779, a letter of 31st October from 
Major General Lincoln was read, enclosing a letter of 25th of same 
month, from Lieutenant Colonel Bedaulx, giving information of 
the death of Brigadier Count Pulaski and a petition from the same. 
Referred to Board of War. Congress then 

Resolved, That a monument be erected to the memory of 
Brigadier Count Pulaski and that a committee of three be appointed 
to bring in a resolution for that purpose. 

The members chosen, Mr. Elbridge Gerry, Mr. Robert R. 
Livingston and Mr, Cornelius Harnett. On December 7, 1779, the 
Committee brought in its report, but its purport is not recorded nor 
is the original report to be found among the Papers of Congress. 

The monument, we know, was not erected. No doubt other, 
at the time, more important work was necessary and the money 
cost, at a time when it was difficult to procure it, debarred all 
proceedings. 

On March 30, 1780, from Warsaw Pulaski’s brother wrote 
Franklin, at, Paris, saying he had heard of the death of his brother 
in the unfortunate affair at Savannah; thought he left considerable 
property and begged Franklin to inform him of his death and ‘if 
so what steps would have to be taken to claim his effects. Their 
family was ruined in the Polish struggle for freedom. [Franklin’s 
Corres., XVII, 126, Am. Philo. Soc.] 


LAFAYETTE LAYS CORNERSTONE. 


When, in 1824-5, Lafayette visited this country the citizens 
of Savannah undertook the project of erecting a memorial to 
Generals Greene and Pulaski. So on March 21, 1825, when 
Lafayette visited that city he laid the cornerstone of a monument 
to General Greene in Johnson Square and of another to Pulaski in 
Chippewa Square. . 

Sufficient contributions not having been given, in November, 
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1826, the Legislature of Georgia authorized a lottery of $35,000 
to erect one monument to be called THE GREENE AND PULASKI 
MonuMENT. Up to 1848 but $12,000 had been realized from that 
source. [Lossing, II, 720.] 

After twelve years the Monument was erected in Johnson 
Square. The cornerstone of the former projected monument being 
removed and united with the Greene cornerstone in Johnson Square. 

In 1853 the Pulaski cornerstone was detached and in associa- 
tion with another cornerstone placed beneath the. structure on 
Monterey Square. 

The cornerstone was laid October 11, 1853, wrth Masonic 
ceremonies. Henry Williams, Esq., delivered the oration and 
“rendered an appropriate tribute of grateful reverence to the 
memory of one who shed his life-blood upon our soil in defence of 
the liberties of our Country and to vindicate the Republic from 
the charge of ingratitude, by establishing for posterity, upon the 
scene of his patriotic self-sacrifice, an enduring Memorial of his 
services and his fame. Here is destined to rise in marble beauty a 
lofty column, which shall fitly commemorate the gallant. achieve- 
ments and melancholy fate of that heroic son.of Poland, that 
worshipper of Liberty and. martyrs in her cause,. the friend and 
fellow soldier of Washington, the noble and chivalrous PuLAsk1,” 


NATIONAL MONUMENT AT WASHINGTON. 


At the Fifty-seventh Congress of the United States (1902-3), 
petitions of the eighteen Polish Societies of South Bend, Indiana, 
were, by Hon. A. L. Brick, of that District, presented Congress, to 
provide for a statue to “our great countryman and martyr for 
American Liberty,” and also petition from Georgia, through Col. 
Joseph Smolinski, of Washington, from the Savannah Board of 
Trade, the Savannah Cotton Exchange, the Society of Colonial 
Wars, the Society of the Cincinnati of the State of Georgia, the 
Sons of the Revolution in Georgia, the Tomochichi Club and the 
Georgia Historical Society, and the Polish Colony of Savannah, 
that “ the distinguished services, rare merit and bravery” of Pulaski 
should be recognized by a statue. These memorials were referred 
to the Committee on Library of the Senate and House, with a Bill 
[H. R. 16] providing for “the erection at Washington of a bronze 
equestrian statue to the memory of the late Brigadier General Count 
Casimir Pulaski.” -The Bill provided : 
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“That there shall be erected in the City of Washington, a 
statue of Brigadier General Count Casimir Pulaski of Poland, who 
came to America and, after declaring his intention to become a 
citzen of the Republic, offered his sword to Washington, under 
whose leadership in the great struggle for American Independence 
he lost his life at the siege of Savannah, Georgia, October eleventh, 
1779, and for the purpose of procuring and erecting said statue 
with a suitable pedestal, and the preparation of a site, the sum 
of Fifty Thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated.” 

The Bill was reported favorably February 6, 1903. The House 
report (No. 2282) stated, “ Among those that served America in 
the darkest days of the Revolution, Count. Casimir Pulaski. figures 
as one of the most distinguished officers and martyrs. But no 
statue to the memory of Pulaski, his noble deeds, and high minded 
patriotism appears here. This Bill is intended to provide this 
tribute and to perform this duty to Count Pulaski. This is merely 
to redeem the pledge and resolution passed by the Continental 
Congress to erect a proper memorial to the great services of this 
Revolutionary hero.” 

The Committee’s report then gave the Resolution of Senden 
ber 29, 1779, and added: “It does not appear that this was ever 
acted on. Many of his countrymen by. birth, have, like Pulaski, 
immigrated to America to make this their home and their numbers 
now are in the millions. They have been asking for the erection 
of this statue to their countryman and fellow American and.many 
petitions have been received by the Committee urging that some 
action be taken by this Committee on this Bill.” 

The Senate Committee reported : 

“Of the’ character of Count Pulaski and the outs events of 
his life, especially his invaluable services to America, that entitle 
him to be numbered among the heroes of America and to be per- 
petuated in the memory of the-people for whom he sacrificed his 
life, and of the appreciation and high esteem in which his memory 
is cherished by those sons of Poland who have taken up their homes 
in this land, we give some of the statements of Col. Joseph Smolinski 
before your Committee. - He is the representative of the combined 
Polish-American Societies specially commissioned by them to assist 
in: consummating the plan to erect this statue to the memory of 
Count Pulaski: Among other things-he said: 
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“From out that galaxy of heroes who gave our nation an 
historical beginning at a momentous period of the world’s history, 
not excelled even by the Olympian memories of Pericles, who 
pictured in thundering eloquence Athenian patriotism, there is one 
among the many far-shining men whose renown in valor and deeds 
is the record of a golden page of our national history, to which it 
has imparted dignity. This one man I single out was a foreigner 
by birth, a noble son of that most anciént nation, Poland; a stranger, 
if you please, but a dear brother by adoption, a veritable Bayard, 
‘without fear and without reproach,’ a champion in the cause of 
the oppressed, in the cause of freedom, a hero of liberty, nay, an 
American citizen, baptized in his own blood on the plains ot 
Savannah while defending our beloved land against the enemy.’ 

The Committee reported also: 

“ This ‘proud warrior and hero of Liberty gives us in his im- 
perfect English the keynote of his loft ty character,” in his letter 
of August 19, 1779, read in Congress October Ist: 

“T could not submit to stoop before the sovereigns of Europe, 
so I came to hazard all for the freedom of America, and desirous 
of passing the rest of my life in a country truly free and before 
settling as a citizen to fight for Liberty.” 

Col. Smolinski further said: 

“Noble Spartan, ‘hopeful to the last that his country will rise 
again triumphant from the grave of oppression, he saw, like a 
bright vision from afar, the beautiful temple of Liberty building 
on the Western Hemisphere: There, beneath the furls of our 
starry banner, his compatriots would find a home in the land of 
the free.” 

His generous impulse to serve the struggling colonists, his 
martial enthusiasm, and love of Liberty is expressed by Franklin’s 
letter to Washington: 

“Furthermore it was left to Pulaski, the Father of American 
cavalry, to demonstrate the value of this arm of the military service, 
aptly called ‘the eye of the army,’ which up to his coming the 
Lees, Sumters, Marions and William Washington failed to show. 
None of the officers named held higher rank than that of Colonel. 
Pulaski was the first General of Cavalry in the American military 
establishment. 

“Tt was while gallantly leading the combined American and 
French cavalry forces against the enemy he received his death 
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wound. As he was borne from that memorable field, moistened 
by his precious blood, turning to Light Horse Harry Lee he gave 
him in feeble accents, this last command: ‘ Follow my lances, to 
whom I have given my order of attack,’ and on October 11, 1779, 
his spirit took ‘its flight homeward—called off duty forever.” 

The Committee further reported: 

“ But aside from that pride on thé part of the Polish-American 
citizens’ to see their compatriot and countryman crowned with all 
the honor that is due him, there is an inherent and everlasting sense 
of duty on the part of the American people to pay the debt of 
gratitude we owe to this hero and martyr for American Liberty.” 

Hon. A. L: Brick also appeared before the Committee and 
gave “the opinion and high regard entertained by the whole 
American people for this great hero,” and urging the favorable 
recommendation of the Committee. He said: 

“The debt we owe our distinguished dead is a sacred memory 
that only ingratiated time can pay. Over one hundred years ago 
a great man died: He died as he lived, a noble and undaunted 
warrior, fighting the battles of Liberty and of the Republic. 

“Though born in Poland no purer patriotism glowed in the 
breast of ariy Revolutionary father than was kindled in the heart 
of Count Pylaski for American Freedom. “‘No nobler sentiment 
ever lived in deeds of' valor than burned in him who gave up love 
and youth and’ fortune, and all’ that man may hope or live for, to 
bear the toil and dangers of a distant land in an unequal contest, 
an almost hopeless cause. But it was the cause of his father and 
all his kinsmen had died for; it was the thing his country on 
bended knees had prayed for. It was the arrogant power and 
brutal force on the one side with justice and human rights on the 
other, that incited him to give up a life of splendid hope and grow- 
ing fame for Freedom and for us. He devoted all this with no 
thought of spoil or hope of conquest. He was called’ to this by 
no strident voice of conflict or revelry of war. But he came to 
us with his youth, his genius, his patriotism, his life in that godly 
consecrated love of Liberty and humanity that is conceived and 
finds its home in a martyr’s mind. The martyrdom he suffered 
for the Republic could only spring from a great moral principle 
born with him, bequeathed to him by his ancestors, and inspired 
by the environment of his life. He fought and died for America in 
the saddened love he bore for fair Poland, ravaged, pillaged and 
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denationalized, the darkest tragedy, the blackest chapter in the 
annals of human misery, unparalleled in crimsoned history. They 
killed his father, murdered his Country, coerced. his people or 
drove them into exile. Such was the heart Pulaski brought to 
George Washington with a letter from Benjamin Franklin intro- 
ducing him as ‘one of the greatest officers in Europe.’ He won 
that magnificent compliment from the great American by his 
talents and his patriotism, his heroic and dashing courage, his 
towering genius, his unshaken loyalty, his incorruptible honor, his 
indomitable love of country and his deeds of heroism throughout 
eight long and despairing years of bloody war in Poland—achieve- 
ments that barely escaped the miraculous and almost challenge 
belief. 

“While a gleam of hope remained he fought for Poland with 
relentless energy and brilliant resource; but the combined power 
of three mighty Empires crushed‘a valiant people, and Poland fell. 
Always superior to events, formidable in victory, he was also great 
in defeat. To have rushed into Slavery or Death would have been 
a useless sacrifice. He chose rather to live, to fight, to battle for 
Liberty on the western shores of the Atlantic tide, to seek in the 
New World a land where kings were yet unborn, where Freedom 
was a star and thrones were dust. He fled from the hallowed 
land of his birth, consecrated with the blood of his father and 
brothers and his heart’s sad devotion, to prepare a place for his 
countrymen—a place filled with the freedom they had dreamed of 
and died for. 

“To day over 2,000,000 sons and daughters of Poland cherish 
the fame of Pulaski in this country. Destiny delights to mingle 
in the veins of American greatness the invigorating blood of many 
peoples. Let us erect a statue to Pulaski that shall reincarnate in 
his embronzed memory the love and patriotism of all his people; 
yes, more, 80,000,000 of the happiest, proudest citizens of the world. 

“He was a soldier in the highest and best sense of the word, 
with a brain quick to receive and agile to execute. He brooked 
no opposition he did not meet; he was unwearied in perseverance 
and possessed a courage that was always ready, but never rash. 
He sacrificed himself, all the years of his young life, his fortune, 
his ancestral dignity, his lofty spirit, his splendid genius, and all 
his earthly hopes, for Liberty, Justice and Humanity. For these 
he gave all he had—his martyred life. 
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“Others lived to enjoy the plaudits of men and a happy 
freedom, made possible through their valor and his, but he: died. 
They lived to see the sunshine, but he fell in the smoke of battle, 
in the war-lit night, in the expiring gloom of the oldest Republic— 
his native land—and in the agonizing pain birth of the youngest 
child—his adopted country. 

“Let us see that his memory survives his martyrdom. Let 
the gratitude of the nation create his heroism in the multiplied 
patriotism of his children by rendering him due honor. The Conti- 
nental Congress pledged that pious duty in 1779, while yet his deeds 
were young, but in the cumulating press of great responsibilities it 
has never been redeemed. I hope we, will wait no longer to wipe 
away the stain of a nation’s forgetfulness and ingratitude to a 
brave man by speedily erecting a statue to his enduring fame.” 

In May, 1910, will be unveiled and dedicated at Washington 
the monument to General Pulaski, for which Congress appropriated 
$50,000. The sculptor is Casimio Chodzinski, who designed the 
Kosciusko Monument at Chicago. By his courtesy the illustration 
of the Pulaski Monument is given. He was born at Lancuc, Galacia, 
in Austrian Poland. He attended the Cracow School of Fine Arts 
and was awarded a prize. In his 19th year of age he sold his first 
sculpture, “The Egyptienne.” He studied in Vienna under Prof. 
Hellmer, receiving two monetary prizes while there. His work 
attracted much attention in exhibitions of art and were awarded 
prizes. His “ Dancing Fawn” was recognized as a work of great 
value. (See cut of it in Universal Encyclopedia, 1888-9.) He 
has done much church sculptural work. He later went to Warsaw 
and opened a studio there, which was well patronized. His model 
of the Kosciusko monument in Chicago got first prize, and ‘the 
came to Chicago to undertake the work which was completed, and 
later was commissioned to create the Washington Pulaski equestrian 
statue. He is a member of National Sculpture Society and Archi- 
tectural League of New York and resides in New York. 


CLAIM OF COUNTESS JAROCKI. 


In December, 1896, the Countess Jarocki, calling herself “ the 
last descendant of Count Pulaski,’”—which must mean of collateral 
issue—was in this country claiming two millions of dollars, 
“her unchallenged inheritance,” which she alleged the Count had 
advanced to the United States. “ Yet,” wrote Virginia Vaughan 
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to the New York World of December 19, 1896, “by this great 
government she was defrauded of her just rights, her hopes 
deferred, her claims ignored, until her wealth melted away, until 
she sank with poverty and obscurity, and at last, in extreme old 
age, has been driven by starvation and neglect to commit suicide.” 

We have seen by the statement of Captain Baldesqui, the 
Legion’s disbursing officer, that fifty thousand dollars had been 
advanced by Pulaski in forming that Corps, and we have learned 
by Pulaski’s Memorial to Congress just before his death that his 
family had sent him 100,000 livres ($20,000), which he was then 
expecting the arrival of. The accounts with the Legion were 
satisfactorily settled, so that we may fairly presume that the $50,000 
advanced had been repaid. Whether the 100,000 livres came into 
his possession before his death and was applied to the uses of his 
Legion is not of known record. So it must have been—and in 
many like cases it is—a delusion of Countess Jarocki that two 
millions were due from the Government, though it is a fact that 
while the Count lost his estates, he was not without means when 
he came to this country, nor while in it and that he maintained 
an independent and not a servile attitude concerning money;. that 
he had means available to advance his Legion when the Government 
itself found it difficult even to supply the fast lessening in value 
paper money. He had sufficient also to warrant his brother, after 
his death, to strive to secure it. 

On February 8, 1908, the Sons of the Revolution of Georgia 
appointed a Committee to locate the site of the British redoubt 
where, on October 9, 1779, in an effort to retake the City, many 
American patriots and their French allies lost their lives among 
whom. were Count Pulaski, Major Jones, Lieutenants Gray and 
Bush and Sergeant Jasper. 

A year later—February 8, 1909—the Committee reported: 

“The redoubt was 175 feet square. The western portion 
covered the road to Augusta, the road at this point having to make 
a slight detour to get around the redoubt. The redoubt was so 
located that practically two-thirds of it lay to the south of the 
Augusta road, extending across the present line of this road and 
one-third of it lying to the north of the present road. The inter- 
section of the western face of this: redoubt and the Augusta road, 
was on the circumference of a circle, the radius of which is, 1,464 
feet and its centre the southwestern corner of South Broad and 
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Jefferson Streets. Taking this as a basis with the present City 
map, we find that the western face of this redoubt crossed the 
Augusta road at a point 420 feet west of the western line of West 
Broad Street. McKimmon’s. map of 1801 shows that the spring 
was 565 feet west of the western line of West Broad Street, which 
would make the redoubt, according to McKimmon’s map, 460 feet 
west of the western line, thus verifying the above point approxi- 
mately, and, as the redoubt covered a space of ground about 175 
feet square, the point of the Augusta road 420 feet west of Broad 
Street must be upon its site.” 

We are indebted to Mr. William Harden, Secretary of the 
Sons of the Revolution for this extract from the report. 


PULASKI’S CHARACTER. 


This is the estimate of the character and services of Pulaski 
by Jared Sparks: 

“ Pulaski in his private qualities seems to have been amiable, 
gentle, conciliating, candid, sincere, generous to his enemies and 
devoted to his friends. Amidst extreme party excitements and the 
feuds of a civil war, he was never known to embroil himself with 
the factions that distracted his country, nor to fall into dissensions 
with his military compatriots. His soldiers adhered to him as to 
a brother, and willingly endured fatigues and encountered perils, 
the most appalling, when encouraged by his approbation or led by 
his example. He possessed, in a remarkable degree, the power of 
winning and controlling men, a power so rare, that it may be con- 
sidered not less the fruit of consummate art than a gift of nature. 
Energetic, vigilant, untiring in the pursuit of an object, fearless, 
fertile in resources, calm in danger, resolute and persevering under 
discouragements, he was always prepared for events and capable 
of effecting his purposes with the best chance of success. He was 
true to his principles and firm in maintaining them. An ardent 
attachment to his country and to her liberties, and the hope of 
rescuing her from the thraldom of despotic rule, were the motives 
which roused his indignant spirit, animated his zeal and nerved 
his arm in battle till the freedom of Poland had expired in the 
grasp of powerful and perfidious oppressors. 

“During his short career in America, we perceive the same 
traits of character, and the same steady principles of action.. That 
he gained and preserved the friendship of Washington, who more 
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than once in a public manner commended his military talents, his 
disinterestedness and zeal, is a sufficient proof of his merits as an 
officer, and his conduct as a man. His activity was unceasing, and 
his courage was. conspicuous on every occasion in which he had 
an opportunity to meet the enemy. He embraced our cause as his 
own, harmonizing as it did with his principles and all the noble 
impulses of his nature. He lost his life defending it, thus acquiring 
the highest of all claims to the nation’s remembrance and gratitude.” 


“THE OTHER SIDE OF PULASKI.” 


Judge Johnson’s estimate of Pulaski (Remarks, p. 35) was: 

“That Count Pulaski was as brave a man as ever lived, no 
one will deny. War was his trade and his sport; it was to him 
what the chase is to other men. And such is the effect of con- 
summate courage, upon the popular eye, that we are ever ready to 
add to this lowest attribute of military talents, those higher qualities 
which ought to combine to form the distinguished General. Pulaski 
may have possessed those qualities, but he certainly had no oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting them among us. On the contrary, when we 
see him entering with such devotion into the minor services of 
patrolling, reconnoitering, skirmishing, &c.; when we consider 
the surprise at Egg Harbor, the defeat before the lines of Charles- 
ton, and the chimerical undertakings at Stono and Savannah, we 
may well doubt whether he ever figured in the higher grades of 
warfare, and whether his contempt of death and fondness of 
military display, had not too much influence upon his judgment.” 

Thus closes our record of the career in our Country’s defense 
of this noble son of Poland—rHe FATHER OF THE AMERICAN 
CavaLtry. Greater proof of his devotion to Liberty he could not 
give than to strive for it in his native land and to give his life for 
it here. He was noble, chivalrous and brave. He is worthy of 
perpetual remembrance by his statue in enduring bronze adorning 
the Capital of the Country he aided in maintaining its Liberty and 
in achieving its Independence. So he saved it from the degradation 
and oppression which came upon his native land. 

Appreciative acknowledgment is due Colonel John Smolinski, 
of Washington City; Frank P. Danisch, Esq., of Chicago, and 
the sculptor, Kasimir Chodzinski, of New York, for information 
and assistance in the preparation of the recital above given con- 
cerning the Memorial to Pulaski about to be unveiled at the Capital 
of our Nation. 
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